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THE recent meeting of the convention 
of the codperative manufacturing associ- 
ations of England happened to fall at about 
the time of the Jubilee Celebrations, and 
naturally the addresses and reports assum- 
ed a historical and jubilant tone. 

The success of the Rochdale Coépera- 
tive System in England is so decided, and 
its future seems so well assured, that Mr. 
Holyoake has a full right to speak of it 
with the satisfaction which runs through 
his admirable address. As his own in- 
teresting ‘* History of Codperation” has 
shown, the Rochdale System is a success- 
ful evolution from many efforts which in 
themselves were failures, and he or any 
student has a right to look suspiciously up- 
on any system of coéperative trade which 
does not loyally include the principles of 
the Rochdale plan. The failure, heralded 
with almost every month, of one or anoth- 
er plan for cooperative shop-keeping in 
this country. is almost sure to show that 
there has been one more set of fools, who 
have supposed that, in their own counsels, 
they could invent a scheme which should 
work better than this elaborate system, 
which was devised, after endless mistakes, 
by some of the hardest heads and quickest 
wits in England. 

It is, at the same time, certainly true 
that the Rochdale plan has achieved no 
such victory in America as it won in En- 
gland. For this, as we apprehend, there 
are two reasons. 

First, an element of the Rochdale plan, 
which gave it its popularity there, is that it 
generally prepares a ‘* store” for all sorts 
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of things in the place of the more limited 
‘* shop,” which dealt only in one class of 
articles. The grand unsocial invention of 
the division of labor had been pushed too 
The Rochdale plan was a 
As a traveller from the 


far in trade. 
signal of reaction. 
city is amused and pleased when he goes 
into a country ** store” on the frontier, and 
can buy at the same counter his Bible, his 
fish hooks, his jack-knife, and his watch 
crystal, it proves that the gentlemen and la- 
dies of London like to do their shopping 
under one roof. If the carriage had stop- 
ped at the door, and the purchaser had en- 
tered, he wanted to finish the battle in one 
grand attack atone time. Paris had guess- 
edatthis before London. Aswe have said, 
the frontier knew it always. And now, in 
all the large cities of America and of west- 
ern Europe, there are ‘* stores” where you 
can buy anything from a hand-saw to a 
heron’s plume, and which to the general 
public prove quite as attractive as if they 
were cooperative. 

America was not unused to the system 
of ‘* stores,” and here was one reason why 
the Rochdale system did not take the same 
place in our large cities as it did in Lon- 
don. 

The Rochdale system also met a more 
fundamental difficulty in the character of 
our people. No American is more than 
250 years from an Emigrant. Half Amer- 
ica isnot sofar from one. Willingness to 
change a home is, therefore, in the blood. 
The institutions of the country, and the 
prizes open in new states to enterprise, 
quicken the desire todo so. It follows that 
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most of our people, in general, do not 
want to place property in investments from 
which they cannot easily withdraw it. 

Now, one man, if he owns a ‘‘ store,” 
may take his risk that, if he wish to emi- 
grate, he may sell out his stock in trade to 
another man. But when a thousand men 
own the stock ofa store, it is easy enough to 
see that business would be sadly interrupt- 
ed if, at a moment’s warning, the capital 
must be paid back in money to any stock- 
holder who chose to withdraw. On the 
other hand, most men in America do not 
want to invest money in codperative trade, 
unless they can be sure that they can with- 
draw their capital at such short notice. 
In England, this difficulty does not seem 
to hamper the codperative stores. The 
desire to remove to another place asserts 
itself so seldom that the Rochdale plan 
is elastic enough to meet it. But, as we 
apprehend, here has been the great obsta- 
cle to its general success in America. 

The system of cooperation in which we 
have succeeded best here is that of the 
cooperative building enterprises. This 
system, as it developed itself in and near 
Philadelphia, is now extending itself very 
widely, as fast as the requisite legislation 
can be obtained inthe different states. Ex- 
perience may settle improvements in detail, 
but the success, thus far gained, shows 
that the main points have been secured. 
The result is practically this—that in ten 
or twelve years, by the regular payment 
of a sum hardly larger than his rent would 
have been, a man secures free hold in 
real estate, owning the house which he 
occupies with his family, and which he 
has built to please himself. 

The Germans have carried the same 
principle into banking proper, with a suc- 
cess which makes us wonder that their 
system has not been applied in England 
and in America, nor, so far as we know, 
inFrance. Our savings-banks collect very 
large deposits of capital. So do those of 
England. But neither in England nor in 
America is it the habit of these institu- 





tions to lend money freely to the class of 
people who are the depositors. The offi- 
cers prefer to lend to large capitalists, or, at 
least, to persons who want to borrow con- 
siderable sums. 

In Germany they have an elastic sys- 
tem, by which, if two or three depositors 
are willing to endorse the note of another 
depositor, he may borrow money, even 
if it be a small sum he needs, as readily 
as a man of business in New York or 
Chicago may borrow any sum at a bank, 
if he bring responsible endorsers. Clearly 
enough the German savings-bank knows 
if the endorsers are responsible. For the 
bank keeps their money. It is absolutely 
sure that they can pay if their principal 
cannot. 

But imagine the amused and animated 
surprise of the treasurer of one of our 
large savings-banks, if Gustaf Breitmann 
brought his modest note for $100, with the 
endorsements of Terence O’Reilly, Na- 
than Spry and Jean Crapaud. Imagine his 
courteous explanation that they had quite 
mistaken the object of the bank. ** Its ob- 
ject is to collect money in small sums, and 
to lend it in large.” Imagine the aflability 
with which he would explain this, bid the 
applicant good-morning, and return to the 
reading of the Avzancial Chronicle. All 
the same is it true that there are very large 
banks in Germany, and very many of them, 
which do business in this way. And it is 
very clear that, if our imagined applicant 
and his three endorsers have each twenty- 
five dollars on deposit, the bank is quite 
secure in making such a loan as he asks 
for. 

Germany, as well as France and En- 
gland and America, is making experi- 
ments in cooperative manufacture. To the 
purposes of the associated codperative in- 
dustries were the meetings of the recent 
English Congress at Carlisle devoted. 

Speaking in general, it is impossible to 
say that such experiments have as yet suc- 
ceeded in either country. As we said, 
in this place, a month ago, the cheese 

















factories of New England, the whale fish- 
ery and the other fisheries have shown that 
the principle can be applied on a consider- 
able scale. The codperative farming of 
the Shakers may be studied to great ad- 
vantage as an illustration of what is possi- 
ble. But their work has the advantages, 
if it has the disadvantages of any tyranny 
directed from a strong centre. The short 
success and the sad failure of the Vande- 
leur experiment of codperative farming in 
Ireland, fifty years ago, give no reason 
for more than hope for permanent results 
in the same direction. 

There is much truth, which should not 
by any accident be kept out of sight, in 
the epigram that ‘* Corporation is Coépera- 
tion.” The epigram is more true than 
mostepigrams. And, while what is pop- 
ularly and rather vaguely called codpera- 
tive industry has not very large results to 
boast in America, the system by which the 
men who understand a business can put in 
more or less capital, as they wish, and 
form a corporation, has steadily extended 
itself, as all the world knows, and is one 
of the most important factors of our busi- 
ness success. It is very clear that the ease 
with which these six or a dozen men can 
incorporate themselves for any industrial 
purpose, and carry it out, accounts largely 
for the comparative indifference to the pro- 
jects which seek to give to every work- 
man an exact proportional share in the en- 
terprise inhand. The system, now called 
most generally, perhaps, that of ** limited 


? owes its foundation, in the 
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form in which we see it, to Mr. Theodore 
Hinsdale, a member of the Connecticut 
Legislature in 1837. He was himself a 
successful manufacturer of scythes, a grad- 
uate of Yale College, and, as the result of 
his plan shows, askillful legislator. Under 
his auspices the general law of Connecti- 
cut was passed, by which any number of 
partners. may unite, state the amount of 
capital they will risk, and assume the 
convenient powers of a corporation. A 
‘** Corporation ” from that moment ceased 
to be a privileged body in the world, 
which had succeeded by one or another 
form of patronage in gaining a ‘+ patent” 
with special powers. Any three men who 
chose might be a ‘* corporation.” 

The success of the system, as worked 
out in a pure democracy of working-men, 
like Connecticut, attracted the attention 
of other states, which adopted similar sys- 
tems. In due time the ‘* Limited Liabil- 
ity Act” of England was passed, confess- 
edly on the American models, and ,those 
of France and Germany have followed. 

With the current rates of wages and 
the usual expenses of living, any workman 
who does not drink, lie, steal, or gamble, 
lays up money enough in America to buy 
into the stock of such a corporation, ¢f he 
wants to. It may well be, as we showed 
in our last number, that he does not want 
to. That is his affair. When he does 
want to, he buys in, and at once, and so 
far forth, he is from that moment enlisted 
in a scheme of cooperative industry. 








THOMAS WILSON SANITARIUM FOR CHILDREN. 





BY J. A- TOMPKINS. 


Tuomas WI11son of Baltimore was born 
in Harford Co., Maryland, February 5, 
1789. His father, John Wilson, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, removed to 
Baltimore in 1798. 





Young Wilson received a plain, practi- 


cal education and at the age of seventeen 
was apprenticed to Thorndick Chase, a 
well-to-do merchant trading with the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main. 
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Applying himself closely to the busi- 
ness in which he was emploved, a char- 
acteristic of his entire life, he was advanc- 
ed by Mr. Chase to the position of chief 
clerk before he was nineteen. 

Upon obtaining his majority he became 
a partner in the firm of Brown & Wilson, 
and spent much of his time from 1811 to 
1816 at La Guayra, Venezuela, as resident 
partner of his firm. 

During the war of 1812 he returned to 
Baltimore and organized a line of small 
vessels to run from Boston to Folly Land- 
ing, Va., whence their cargoes were trans- 
ported overland to Onancock and thence 
by boats to Baltimore. While engaged 
in these ventures he, on several occasions, 
narrowly escaped being captured by the 
British. 

In 1857, having accumulated a moderate 
fortune, he retired from mercantile pursuits 
and subsequently confined his operations 
principally to stocks and bonds. He was 
prominently identified with many of the 
manufacturing interests of his native state ; 
was a member of the Maryland Coloniza- 
tion Society, and for many years President 
of the Baltimore Manual Labor School, 
in which he took a great interest. Dur- 
ing the civil war he was a firm supporter 
of the Union. 

At his death in September, 1879—be- 
ing then in his ninety-first year—he left an 
estate of $2,000,000, of which he devoted 
$625,000 to charities. 

Mr. Wilson was married in 1820 to 
Hannah Houlton. Two children were 
born to them—a girl who died at the age 
of five years and a boy who only lived 
eight months. 

A short time before the death of this 
boy, Mr. Wilson was told the only chance 
for the child’s life was from a change of 
air; the following morning the infant, 
apparently in a dying condition, was tak- 
en in a carriage a few miles into the coun- 
try ; in the evening when they returned to 
the city, the child was bright, lively and 
seemingly in a fair way to recover. 
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Although the improvement was only 
temporary, the recollection of that day 
never left Mr. Wilson’s memory and in 
his will, executed in February, 1879, he 
provides as follows: ‘I have observed 
for many years, with much concern, the 
great andalarming mortality which occurs 
each summer among young children de- 
prived, by misfortune of their parents, of 
all opportunity for removal from the heat- 
ed and fatal atmosphere of the city. God, 
in his providence, did not spare to me my 
children to be the solace of my declining 
years; but my pity for the sufferings of 
little children, and of their parents, is 
none the less, and I do not think that I 
can make a better use of some of the 
means of which God has made me stew- 
ard than in the alleviation of the pains, 
and in the prolongation of the lives, of 
those of whom our Saviour said, ‘ Sufler 
little children to come unto me, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ I therefore 
give, devise and bequeath unto ‘ The 
Thomas Wilson Sanitarium for Children 
of Baltimore City,’ a corporation creat- 
ed under the provisions of the Maryland 
Code of Public General Laws in rela- 
tion to corporations, under my own su- 
pervision, * * * in all a bequest of 
$500,000.” 

This bequest was received by the trust- 
ees in the latter part of April, 18So, and 
they immediately began to devise the best 
means of carrying it into effect. They 
sought the advice of several able special- 
ists both in this country and in England 
—the result of which was the publication 
by the trustees, in 1881, of a volume on 
‘¢The Sanitary Care and Treatment of 
Children,” containing five essays by Drs. 
Elizabeth Garrett-Anderson, Samuel C. 
Busey, A. Jacobi, J. Forsyth Meigs, and 
J. Lewis Smith. This volume forms an 
important contribution to the literature of 
the subject. Visits were paid to the dif- 
ferent buildings devoted to the care of sick 
infants and children in the neighborhood 
of New York and Philadelphia, and the 
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methods pursued in them thoroughly in- 

vestigated. 

The plan adopted by the trustees for 
the organization and development of the 
Sanitarium contemplated, first, the erec- 
tion of buildings for Day Excursions 
whereby mothers and their sick infants 
might pass the entire day in the fresh, 
pure air of the country, and, as cases 
would arise where the recovery of the 
sick child would be greatly aided by a 
continuous stay, provision was to be made 
for a limited number of such cases; and 
later, when the income of the fund per- 
mitted, the erection of buildings for the 
accommodation of mothers and sick chil- 
dren who were to remain at the Sanita- 
rium for a term of: days. 

In selecting a site for the Sanitarium 
the trustees were confined to an inland 
location; the ocean is too far from Balti- 
more to be available, and the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay are malarial. 

After examining a Jarge number of 
places the purchase was made in July, 
1881, of ** Mount Wilson,” a tract of 170 
acres lying about ten miles northwest of 
Baltimore on the line of the Western 
Maryland Railroad. 

Mount Wilson is peculiarly adapted to 
the requirements of a sanitarium. An 
elevation of 573 feet above mean tide en- 
sures a radical change from the atmos- 
phereofthecity. Gwynns Falls, a bright, 
rapid stream, over whose gravelly bottom 
flows 2,000,000 gallons of clear water per 
day, passes through the eastern part of 
the place and adds greatly to its beauty ; 
three groves, aggregating nearly thirty 
acres of fine forest trees, afford abundant 
shade ; while two springs, one with a flow 
of 28,400 gallons and the other a flow of 
3,000 gallons per day, provide an unfail- 
ing supply of pure water. 

By the natural conformation of the 
ground it is divided into two quite distinct 
parts; one with a southeastern exposure 
has been devoted to the use of the Day 
Excursionists; the other with a south- 
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western exposure will be appropriated to 
the buildings for those who are to remain 
at the Sanitarium for a longer period. 
The work of preparing the grounds for 
the uses of the Sanitarium has been done 
in the most thorough manner. The chan- 
nel of Gwynns Falls, where it passes 
through the property, has been widened 
and straightened to guard against over- 
flows from the sudden and violent rains 
which occur in the summer months. 
Nearly 4,000 feet of drains have been put 
in, and a stone sewer, over one-half mile 
in length, receives the water from the 
carriage roads. From the main line of 
the Western Maryland Railroad a branch 
track, 1,300 feet in length, has been built 
—crossing the stream on an iron bridge— 
which allows the cars to land passengers 
within 100 yards of the Excursion House ; 
this, in connection with the four city sta- 
tions of the railroad, greatly adds to the 
convenience of transporting the mothers 
and their sick children. The grounds in 
front of the Excursion House have been 
graded and laid out in a lawn of about 
ten acres extent, reaching to the bank of 
the stream. Several hundred deciduous 
trees have been planted to connect the 
grove around the Excursion House with 
that on the eastern side of the stream— 
access between these groves will be had 
by means of a foot-bridge. 

The buildings connected with the care 
of the property are located between the 
branch track and the northern line of the 
place, and, while separated by the track 
from the excursion grounds, have the 
command of the entire front of the prop- 
erty. 

The buildings for the Day Excursions 
are located at the edge of an open grove of 
oaks and hickories. The main building 
is eighty-seven feet long, thirty-seven feet 
wide, two stories high, with a steep roof, 
and has a veranda sixteen feet wide sur- 
rounding it. Each floor of this building 
consists of a single room; the lower one 
is furnished with settees, rocking-chairs 
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and cribs, and is used by the mothers as 
a sitting-room and nursery; a large, open 
fire-place provides means for fire, should 
the temperature require it. On the upper 
floor is the dining-room ; two broad stair- 
ways lead from the porch to this room, 
which is open from the floor to the ridge 
of the roof. There is no plastering in the 
building ; the walls and ceilings are of oil- 
ed yellow pine. A wing, thirty-six feet 
deep by thirty-six feet wide, contains on 
the first floor the doctor’s office, parcel 
room, two store-rooms, refrigerators and 
ice-chest; on the second floor the kitch- 
en, pantry and china closet; over the 
kitchen are large linen and blanket clos- 
ets. The kitchen and dining-room are 
connected by acovered bridge-way. Two 
elevators are provided for taking stores 
and coal from the first to the second 
stories. 

About fifty yards south of the Excur- 
sion House is the large spring flowing 
28,400 gallons each day of clear, pure 
water. It has been embellished in Cheat 
river stone and is one of the most beauti- 
Water from 
this spring is forced up seventy feet into 
an underground reservoir, from whence 
it is carried by pipes to the different 
buildings. 

To the south and rear of the main build- 
ing is a three-story cottage, containing a 
large bath-room with five tubs, laundry, 
physicians’ parlor and bedrooms, and bed- 


ful features of the place. 


rooms for the servants. For the accom- 
modation of those mothers and children 
who remain over night, four cottages of 
two rooms each, and one two-story cot- 
tage of six rooms, have been built. In 
the smaller cottages the rooms are twelve 
by fifteen each, in the larger fifteen by 
seventeen each; all are thoroughly venti- 
lated and open upon piazzas. They are 
furnished with iron bedsteads, and cribs 
with wire-woven bottoms and hair mat- 


tresses and pillows. 
Earth closets are used exclusively. A 
servant is placed in charge, who is held 


responsible for the cleanliness and inodor- 
ousness of the building; the pans are re- 
moved each morning, and contents treat- 
ed with quicklime and dry earth. 

The Sanitarium is opened each sum- 
mer about ‘the middle of June and closed 
the latter part of September. There are 
five excursions each week, those from 
Monday to Thursday are for white moth- 
ers and their children, that on Friday for 
colored mothers and children exclusively. 
Saturday is devoted to cleaning up and 
Sunday to rest. 

A special train leaves at 7:20 A.M., 
taking up passengers at the four city sta- 
tions of the railroad and arrives at Mount 
Wilson at 7:50. Immediately upon ar- 
rival the mothers are directed to the doc- 
tors’ office, where their namés are register- 
ed and an examination of the children 
made. No medicines are prescribed un- 
less the condition of the child demands it 
and the mother has none from the physi- 
cian who attended the child at home; 
quiet, plenty of food and fresh air are the 
remedies of the greatest value. At 9 A. 
mM. a lunch of bread and butter, milk and 
tea is given. At 12:30dinner, consisting 
of soup, roast or boiled meat, vegetables, 
bread and butter, milk, tea and occasion- 
ally stewed fruit; at rr A. M. and 3 P. M. 
milk is regularly served to the children 
and also at such other times as the physi- 
cians may direct ; at five o’clock a supper 
of bread and butter, milk and tea, and 
then all are sent to the cars which leave 
at 6:10 and reach the city at 6:45 P.M. 

Hammocks and cribs are always ready 
for such as wish to use them. Baths are 
freely ordered by the attending physicians. 
and in many cases are the first the chil- 
dren have ever had. 

When the child is very ill the mother 
is advised to remain at the Sanitarium, 
and is given a room in one of the cottages : 
if she cannot stay over night a ticket is 
given her so that she can return the fol- 
lowing morning, or she can, if the physi- 
cian think it better, leave her child in the 
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nursery where it will be under the care of 
competent day and night nurses. 

The Sanitarium is intended for the sick 
children of the working-men and women 
of the city, irrespective of color; it is in 
no sense a receptacle for paupers, but is 
designed for the use and benefit of that 
large self-supporting class of our citizens 
who, while they take care of themselves 
and their families, are unable to bear the 
expense of sending their children, when 
sick, to the country. 

The mortality returns show that the 
summer months are most fatal to chil- 
dren under three years of age and the is- 
sue of tickets is restricted, so far as is pos- 
sible, to that age. As there are 
where the mother has a child under five 


cases 


years of age whom she cannot leave at 
home, discretion is given to issue a ticket 
for such child, but children over five are 
not allowed at the Sanitarium as it has 
been found they take so much of the moth- 
er’s care as to cause her to neglect her in- 
fant or else run wild and seriously disturb 
the sick children. 

No charge is made for transportation, 
food or medical attendance. The tickets 
are issued by eleven physicians whose of- 
fices are located in those parts of the city 
most convenient of access to the people 
who use the institution. To fully inform 
the public of the purposes of, and means 
of admission to the Sanitarium, cards are 
prepared, giving a short explanation of 
the objects of the charity and the names 
and locations of the physicians who issue 
the tickets. These cards are left at the 
homes of the working people by the city 
policemen. <A circular letter is sent each 
season to every physician in the city and 
many cases are received from them. 

The benefits of the charity were recog- 
nized, from the first, by many of those 
for whose children it is designed, but it 
has been found necessary to educate the 
greater part of them up to the knowledge 
that the institution is intended for their 
good and that they do not lose caste by its 
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use. This is being steadily and satisfac- 
torily done and there has been a marked 
change since the season of 1884 in the be- 
havior and appearance of the day excur- 
sionists. 

The Sanitarium was opened on June 
16, 1884. That year 2,181 mothers and 
3,447 children were admitted. In 1885 
the numbers increased to 3,526 mothers 
and 5,117 children. The cool, rainy 
weather which prevailed during the early 
part of the summer of 1886 caused a re- 
duction in the numbers to 3,170 mothers 
and 4,348 children. 

The usefulness of the Sanitarium is al- 
ready being felt,and the opinion is ex- 
pressed by physicians that the mortality 
of young children has been reduced by it. 
The benefit to the mother of a few days 
in the country is, in many cases, as great 
as to the child, and as she is taught how 
to properly care for and feed her child 
and the advantages of bathing and clean- 
liness the good effects are often perma- 
nent and extend to the whole family. 

The income of the endowment is about 
$25,000, the present expenses of the in- 
stitution about $10,000 per annum. 

The surplus income has been devoted 
tothe purchase and improvement of Mount 
Wilson and the construction of the nec- 
essary buildings, for which about $120,- 
ooo has been expended. 

It is the purpose of the trustees to pro- 
ceed to the erection of an administration 
building and a number of cottages for the 
care of children who are to be kept for a 
term of days, and it is expected that with- 
in a short time there will be sufficient ac- 
commodation for at least 100 mothers and 
their children. This will entail an ex- 
penditure of about $60,000. 

In the plan of organization of the San- 
itarium it is not expected to confine the 
work to Mount Wilson during the sum- 
mer months. The establishment of de- 
pots, in the city, for the preparation and 
sale of food for children, the distribution 
of short tracts upon the proper care and 
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treatment of sick children and kindred 
hygienic subjects,and the instruction of 
mothers, by trained nurses, in the man- 
agement of their children when sick, are 
all within the scope of this charity. 

The field opened for the study of the 


- 
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summer diseases of children is a large 
one and the work is being carefully and 
systematically done by the medical statl. 
The information gained will be published 
for the benefit of the medical profession 
and the community at large. 


MARIA JORDAN. 


BY REV. E. 


THE following story of a wrecked life, 
if it possesses no other merit, at least has 
that of truthfulness to commend it. I 
tell it to you as it was told to me, only 
adding my own testimony in confirmation 
of the facts brought out in the conclusion. 

One piercing cold day in midwinter 
there appeared among the numerous throng 
of applicants for aid at the Association 
Office in the city, where for many a long 
year it has been the writer’s lot to minis- 
ter to distressed and erring humanity, a 
thinly-clad, pale-faced woman who took 
her place apart from the motley crowd 
and patiently waited until the wants of all 
applying for help had been considered. 
Meagerly clad in the plainest possible at- 
tire, she yet somehow managed to impart 
to her general appearance an air of re- 
spectability which strangely contrasted 
with her surroundings. Gazing into her 
sad face, where I could only too plainly 
discover many evidences of a life thrown 
away in the vain pursuit of folly and 
shame, I could yet trace in it all tokens of 
a beauty which had not altogether vanish- 
ed, and of a hope which even yet had not 
expired. As i continued to study her as 
she wistfully turned herself toward me, I 
suddenly recalled that face as one which 
I had only lately seen behind prison bars. 
It was a face which for years had been 
familiar to keepers of jails and prisons. 
Many a time this poor, forlorn, wretched 
woman, when maddened with drink. had 
successfully defied the strongest police- 
men in their vain endeavors to drag her 
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to the Station-house. 
gravitated between the Police Courts and 
the Work-house, and it was not too much 
to say that, of all who had in this time as- 
sociated with her, not one had ever given 
the officers so much trouble as this woman 
had done. Her chief delight seemed to 
consist in tormenting the officers and vio- 
lating the rules of the prison. Whenever 
it became necessary to inflict the severest 
punishment possible upon her, it only re- 
sulted in eliciting from her the bitterest 
curses and taunts. The last time I had 
visited the prison I found her locked up 
in solitary confinement for some infrac- 
tion of the rules, and as I passed her 
dungeon I could hear her cursing and 
shrieking like a fiend inearnate. 

As we sat there quietly talking over her 
past career I alluded to my recent visit to 
the prison and her conduct on the occa- 
As a faint smile stole across her 
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sion. 
face, she replied: ** Ah! Lled them a mer- 
ry dance up there. I had a lively time of 
it tormenting the matron and officers.” 
‘¢ Why,” said she, ‘*I used to sit for hours 
planning some new mischief in the hope 
of annoying them. The more they pun- 
ished me the more I tried to bother them ; 
the more they worried over my malicious 
pranks the more devilish I grew. Why, | 
tore all the lining off my dungeon, though 
it was the toughest kind of sheet iron, 
and scattered it in shreds all about the 
place.” ‘+I was bound that they should 
never conquer me, azd they never did.” 
The woman had just returned from a 
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six-months term in the Work-house, brok- 
en in health, wasted to a skeleton almost, 
yet with the softest of dark brown hair 
and just enough of hectic tinge in her 
cheeks to render her appearance more 
than ordinarily attractive. ‘+I have only 
one wish in the world,” she said, ** and if 
I could get that I would be ready to die 
contented. I have an old mother still 
living in a western city, and if I could 
only once lay this weary head on her 
shoulder I would be happy, if it were 
only for a single day. Yesterday I ap- 
plied at an institution where I had hoped 
to receive a welcome, but the door was 
slammed in my face. The lady in charge 
told me that the likes o’ me could not get 
in there. She said to me, *‘ You’re a vile 
woman, you’re beyond hope, this place 
is not for you. So begone!’ * Well, 
what if Iam a bad woman, and a miser- 
able sinner! I wonder if I haven’t more 
right here than you have? Isn’t this a 
Christian Home? Why, I’ve got more 
right to anything that belongs to Christ 
than you have! He came to save me, 
not you. Youre virtuous and righteous, 
you’ve got nothing to do withhim. He 
came to save just such sinners as I am!’ 
But she closed the door in my face, and so 
I did not know where else to turn than to 
you.” 

I talked to her as kindly as I could, and 
assured her that it was possible for her yet 
to see her mother, and that our ladies 
would do all they could to help her on 
her way. In the midst of my conversa- 
tion I happened to make use of a French 


word when she interrupted me: ‘*Oh! 
you can speak French,can you?” ** No,” 
I said, **l amnoFrenchman.” ‘* Well,” 


said she, ** I have been able to speak that 
language from childhood.” She then re- 


peated a little gem from Corneille, and 
also exhibited a knowledge of French lit- 
erature that astonished me greatly. 
Slowly, and in detached portions, she 
related to me the story of her life, and a 
‘*T was born,” 


sad one it was indeed. 
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she said, ** in Ballena, county Mayo, Con- 
naught, Ireland, forty years ago. My 
father was a soldier of the Eighty-fifth, 
the Queen’s Own, as it was called, in 
which regiment he did valiant service for 
twenty-one years. When I was a small 
child he died. I lived for a time with 
Miss Susan Cooper, the mistress of 
Marena Castle. I received my first 
education in the infant school at Bal- 
lena, Miss Emily Verscoyl, daughter 
of the arch-deacon, being my teacher. 
Miss Butler taught me French, and thanks 
to her pains I have never forgotten what 
she taught me. I took the first prize in 
Bible history, for which I received a beau- 
tiful copy of the Scriptures, and my name 
was also published in the newspapers. I 
afterward became a teacher in the school. 

‘*After my father’s death my mother 
became housekeeper for Rev. Arthur 
Moore, Curate of the Parish of Kilmore 
in the Diocese of Killalah. I can still 
converse in the ancient Celtic tongue. 

**T was married in the year 1859 and 
soon afterward in company with my hus- 
band emigrated to this country. When I 
landed I had a good outfit, a gold watch 
and plenty of good round sovereigns in 
my pocket. We came to this city where 
we prospered for a time, but my husband 
was induced to enlist in the army at the 
outbreak of the rebellion and from that 
time onward I was largely thrown upon 
my own resources. By economy and hard 
work I was enabled to gather together 
sufficient capital to set up a little shop and 
replenish it with a small stock of hosiery 
and trimmings. I soon became well es- 
tablished in business and enjoyed the very 
best of credit. J had money enough in a 
short time to remove to Chicago, where I 
built up a good business in millinery goods 
and continued to prosper until the calam- 
itous fire which desolated that city, when 
all that I had gathered together was con- 
sumed in one night. While in the midst 
of my prosperous career there, I brought 
my mother and sister from Ireland to live 
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with me. After the fire I found it impos- 
sible to again establish myself in Chicago 
and so concluded to return to Pittsburgh, 
taking with me my three little girls. My 
husband had returned from the army, but 
instead of being a help he became a bur- 
den to me, having contracted intemperate 
habits which continually grew worse and 
worse upon him. After coming back to 
Pittsburgh my husband abandoned me al- 
together, and one trouble after another 
thickened upon me until at last through 
despair I became a prey to strong drink. 
My fall was swift and terrible, all my for- 
mer acquaintances turned their backs up- 
on me, and I became a poor, miserable 
outcast and drunkard. My children were 
taken from me and given to whom I know 
not, and I myself became the companion 
of the vilest and most depraved. I used to 
go up and down searching for my children, 
but nobody could or would tell me any- 
thing about them. So long as the police 
allowed me to retain my baby I was very 
quiet and harmless, but when they one 
day tore the little one from my arms in 
the Station-house and refused afterward 
to tell me what had become of it I became 
a fiend with only hatred and revenge in 
my heart for every living soul. I was ever 
after a terror to the Police and the dread 
of the Work-house officers. Sometimes 
a half-dozen policemen were required to 
drag me to the Station-house. Thus for 
months and even years I made my un- 
wearied rounds of the Jail, Station-house 
and Work-house, with no hope or thought 
of amendment. 

‘*One morning after an entire night’s 
drunken debauch I became utterly sick of 
life and went down to the river’s side with 
the determination to commit suicide. I 
went aboard one of the steamboats an- 
chored there, and as soon as a good op- 
portunity presented I leaped into the wa- 


ter and was soon unconscious. One of 


the boat’s crew seeing me in the water 
plunged in and placed me safe on the deck 
of the boat; but the moment I regained 
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consciousness I pulled away from my res- 
cuer and once more plunged into the riy- 
er, and in a moment had sunk beneath 
the water. It was just nine o’clock in the 
morning, the school-bells were ringing, 
and just as I sank I could see the children 
on the shore on their way to school. | 
was thinking in that moment how bright 
and happy they looked, and was wonder- 
ing where my children could be. Then 
I lost all consciousness. When I awoke 
I was on the deck of a boat and men were 
rubbing me and doing all they could to 
bring me to. As soon as I was able to 
walk I was taken by a policeman before 
an alderman and sent to the Work-house 
for six months for attempting to drown 
myself. 

‘*My last imprisonment was no im- 
provement upon the others, as I contin- 
ued to torment the matron and invent one 
device after another to worry the officers. 
I suffered no opportunity to distress them 
to pass by unimproved. Gradually my 
life of dissipation began to tell upon me, 
and at last the physician pronounced me 
a victim of consumption with the proba- 
bility of it soon terminating fatally. One 
week before my sentence expired I com- 
mitted some aggravated breach of the pris- 
on rules for which I was consigned to the 
dungeon and assured by the matron that 
I would be kept there either until I died 
or submitted to the rules. I taunted her 
and dared her to do her worst—that she 
could not conquer me even if she killed 
me. For hours I continued to shriek and 
defy her and fill the entire corridor with 
my profanity and cursing. How long I 
continued thus I know not, but at last I 
lost consciousness and fell prostrate on the 
cold, hard floor of the dungeon. Sudden- 
ly I was wide awake—but I was not now 
in the dungeon—I was no longer the poor 
wreck of a wasted life, hated, hunted and 
despised. I was Maria Mulholland once 
more, tripping along with lightest step, 
and at my side Miss Emily Verscoy], 
on our way, on the eve of Christmas, 
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with brightest evergreens to adorn the 
dear old church of Ballena for the com- 
ing festivities. Into its sacred portals 
we entered with reverent step and at 
once set about our pleasant task. With 
wreaths of pine and holly we trimmed 
chancel and altar, and as we worked we 
sang asweet hymn in memory of that bless- 
ed morn when angelic voices chanted the 
heavenly anthem of * Peace on earth to 
men of good-will.’ Our work ended, we 
sat down to partake of a little lunch 
which we had brought with us. * Now,’ 
said Miss Emily, ‘I want you to sit still 
and do not look up until [tell you. I 
am going to make you a motto which I 
want you to remember as long as you 
live.’ She then took a strip of muslin 
and stretched it over a frame, with paint 
traced some words on it and then wreath- 
ed it around with evergreens. * Now, 
Maria,’ she said, * you must never for- 
get this, keep it for your motto, it will 
some day give you great comfort.’ I 
looked up and read what she had writ- 
ten. Oh, such beautiful words! I read 
them over and over until they burned 
themselves into my very soul. These 
were the precious words: ‘ He brought 
me into his banqueting-house, and _ his 
As I contin- 
ued to gaze at them the bells began to 
peal forth the Christmas chimes; they 
seemed to be chanting the words of my 
motto: ‘He brought me into his ban- 
queting-house, and his banner over me 
love.’ Then I was awake! My 
face was pressing the hard, cold floor of 
the dungeon, and the Work-house bell 


banner over me was love.’ 


was 
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was tolling out the midnight hour. I 
could not tell how, but my cell seemed 
light as day, and I could read in letters of 
gold the motto of my dream. It assured 
me as no other words ever did or could 
that I had one friend in the universe who 
cared for me, even though all the world 
beside was against me. I was conquer- 
ed. My rebellious spirit was gone. I 
rapped at the door of my cell, and the 
watchman hastened to my relief. I told 
him I was ready to obey henceforth every 
rule of the prison, and he at once return- 
ed me to my cell. 

‘* My days of fighting are over. All I 
want is to lean this head once again on 
my old mother’s breast, and seek the for- 
giveness of him whose love came to my 
rescue, and who spread his banner over 
me in the darkness of that dungeon. I 
will never harm aughtagain.” Her story 
was ended. For several days all that 
kindness could do to make her last days 
pleasant with us was done, and then with 
a good, warm outfit provided by our la- 
dies she was sent off to her mother in a 
distant city, commended to the love and 
sympathy of those whom we knew would 
care for her. Twice after her departure 
brief messages were received from her, 
assuring us that she was well cared for, 
but that her health was rapidly failing 
her. Her steadfast purpose to live a good 
life never for a moment deserted her, and 
the last word she sent us was that ** the 
Banner of Love of him who never spurns 
the lowliest of those who gather about 

” 


his feet’ was still over her. 
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Ir is now eight years since the Councils A comparison as regards the growth of 


of Philadelphia abolished, at the request 
of the Charity Organizationists, appropri- 
ations for the out-door relief of the poor. 


an exceeding striking one. 
ganization Societies in Harrisburg and 





pauperism in the city and in the state is 


There are Or- 
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Pittsburgh, but they embrace only one-four- 
teenth of the population of the state, and 
peculiarities of political organization and 
of consolidating their official reports render 
it difficult to include them in the same ta- 
ble with Philadelphia in treating of their 
charitable methods. It will hardly be ob- 
jected to the fairness of the comparison 
that the statistics of the state are allowed 
to be alleviated by the systematic repres- 
sions of these two smaller cities. By the 
reports of the Board of Public Charities 
the pauper returns of Pennsylvania were 
as follows: . 

| 1876 | 1881 | 1 1883 _ | 1885 








Year 

Almshouses ae eae 64 | 6&7 
In-door relief 23.299 | 19.270 21.800 | 22.792 
Out-door relief | 19.332 | 17.221 20.082 | 27.853 
Vagrants | 25.291 | C. 30.000 | 60.176 














| 42.631 | 61.782 | 71.882 | 110,821 





By the reports of the Guardians of the 
Poor, the nearly-corresponding statistics 
for Philadelphia are as follows: 





1876 | 1881 1 1883 | 1884 


Year io 
Almshouse population 
Monthly average 


10.615 | 7.228 | 8.245 | 8.700 
3-780 | 2.462 | 2.735 | 2.670 








It should be observed concerning the 
returns of Philadelphia that in the year 
1876 there were nearly 1200 insane in the 
Blockley Almshouse, of whom 500 were 
permanently transferred about the close of 
the decade to a new asylum at Norristown, 
in an adjoining county. Philadelphia is 
still taxed for their support, which is a 
heavier charge than when they were main- 
tained in her own poor-house. While this 
transfer makes no effect on the financial 
appropriations of the city, it does tell on 
the numerical population of her institu- 
tions, for which allowance is made in the 
tila ge table which follows: 


| Pennsylvania |P Philadelphia 
Increé ise .22 | Increase .34 
10 - 18 


Population, ten years 
1880 to 1885 
Pauperism, ten years 
1880 to 1885 | 
monthly } | 








Decrease .13 
.40 | Increase .21 
Almshouse, 


pen. ten years 


In this percentage paren no account has 
been taken of the vagrancy which shows 
so formidably in the state returns for the 


| D. Decrease .19 
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first 5 years of this decade and which only 
began about that time to appear as a dis- 
tinct item in the reports of the Board of Pub- 
lic Charities. It is formidable to find that 
item increasing 140 per cent in 4 years, 
and it is not clear how it is to be explained. 

The in-door relief of the state and its 
metropolis increased at exactly the sage 
ratio from 1881 to 1884-5, but, while the 
out-door relief of the state advanced dur- 
ing the same time nearly 18 per cent, it 
disappeared from the accounts of the city 
altogether. 

During last summer Mayor Smith of 
Philadelphia attributed, in a message to 
the Councils, the great improvement in the 
number of the dependents on municipal 
aid, and in their charge upon the treasu- 
ry to the systematizing work of the Char- 
ity Organizationists. He gave the total 
appropriations of the city for their sup- 
port during the 5 years immediately pre- 
ceding the suspension of out-door relief 
in 1879 as $2,642,799.8g9, and during the 
5 years immediately following as $1,9S1.- 
187.95, showing ‘*a saving of $661,611.- 
94 on all items of expenditure, and of 
$340,160.86 by the ceasing of out-door 
relief. Whence it is evident that, in spite 
of the increase of population of the city, 
the cutting-off of out-door relief did not 
increase the expense for in-door relief, but 
was coincident with large reductions un- 
der that head. 

The comparison now made between the 
city and the state supports the mayor’s 
conclusions, because it shows that the so- 
cial gains on the Delaware did not arise 
from generally-improved industrial con- 
ditions, since the statistics of the state for 
the same period indicate their deteriora- 
tion throughout the commonwealth. 

The annual saving to the tax-payers of 
Philadelphia from 1881 to 1885, inclusive, 
on account of its pauper class, was $132,- 
322.39, or more than § times the annual 
cost of supporting the Charity Organiza- 
tion Societies, either of that city or of 


New York. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF THE LORD. 





BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 
Up to the hills, dear Lord, I lift mine eyes, 

Clothed in sweet silence, wrapped in golden dreams, 
Their feet forever in green pastures held 

By silver threads of softly-flowing streams. 





r My Lord—my Shepherd, lead me to thy hills! 

Through these green pastures, springing with thy love, 
By these still waters, brimming with thy life, 

Draw thou my soul to those calm heights above. 





The mountains of the Lord! Far in the east. 

; Beyond the hills, I sometimes see them lift 

; Their brows of light—their breasts of heavenly calm, 
i And then a cloud is blown across the rift. 


> OER 


, But when upon thy hills my feet stand fast 
7 What if a day should dawn that brings that word, 
*¢ Arise—depart, for this is not your rest,” 
: And I should see the mountains of the Lord! 
There cometh open vision ‘* in that day,” 
Not clear—not dark, but known, dear Lord, to thee; 
‘¢ Not day, nor night,” but ** at the evening time 
It shall be light,” and I shall clearly see. 
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“TIT NEED NOT HAVE BEEN.” 
BY REV. J. B. GILMAN. 


‘* PROMISE me! Promise me, husband, band, in the above colloquy, stood beside 
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just this time ! 

‘** Well—er - yes—I—promise.” 

‘* Faithfully now, you wont?” 

‘*Not a drop, Meg, I promise you.” 

The pale, anxious woman on the plat- 
form clutched her babe closely to her 
breast, and stepped back from the cars 
now moving from the station. 

I was standing on a railroad train just 
starting from the little station of L - 
on the Old Colony Railroad. The hus- 
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me on the car platform, and together we 
entered the car. The thinly-clad wife 
stood shivering in the chill April air, until 
she was lost to sight in the distance. 

My seat was near the man, and I tried 
a remark about the weather; he proved 
talkative, hoped it wouldn't blow up a 
storm, and ended by telling me he was 
second mate on a schooner to sail that 
evening from Fall River for New Bed- 
ford. 
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We became quite friendly, after the man- 
ner of travellers, and I took advantage of 
my years—he was not over twenty-five— 
to ask him what the promise was that his 
wife had drawn from him. 

I had not miscalculated, for he was an 
open-hearted sort of fellow, and, with a 
slight tinge of shame. he confessed that 
strong drink was his besetting weakness, 
and his promise had been regarding that. 

*¢ And you will keep it?” I said. 

‘¢ Yes—yes, that is, if those miserable 
wretches will let me alone—I mean my 
chums at Fall River.” 

Iscanned his face. It was frank and in- 
telligent, but I thought I could see a lack 
of decision there, which was much need- 
ed. I fancied him standing in a crowd of 
jolly companions, and I felt sure he had not 
quite the bravery to refuse a challenge to 
drink, not quite the manhood to smile and 
joke and yet say ** No.” 

When we parted at the Bowenville sta- 
tion in Fall River, he to join his vessel, 
and I to travel a few miles beyond, I shook 
hands with him and ventured to say, ** Ke- 
member your promise, my friend!” 

I was on my way to Cygnet Point, on 
the southern shore of Rhode Island, to in- 
dulge my taste for duck-shooting ; it was 
a famous place, was Cygnet Point, and is 
to-day ; the shore takes a deep inner curve, 
runs out into this Point, and then anoth- 
er curve; so that the ducks—sheldrake, 
brant, dough birds, and the rest—skirting 
the coast on their spring or autumn migra- 
tions, are pretty sure to cut across this nar- 
row point or spit ; and down on the hidden 
side, under the bank, a hunter can lie snug- 
ly and take his choice out of a great vari- 
ety. 

‘Some young fishermen occupied shan- 
ties back a half-mile on the beach, and I 
always received a hearty welcome from 
them. I reached their quarters late in the 
afternoon, and made myself comfortable in 
preparation for the shooting next morn- 


ing at earlydawn. The weather lookeda 


little lowery, but I cared not, for the birds 
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would fly the lower, if it shut in foggy in 
the morning. 

After a hearty meal of cold corned-beef 
and ** Rhode Island johnny-cakes,” an 
hour or two of mutual inquiry and conver- 
sation followed, and at nine o’clock we 
turned in. 

It seemed as if I had been asleep only five 
minutes when, just as I was doing some fine 
shooting in my dreams, and was bringing 
down a whole flock with one barrel, a 
voice at the side of my bunk called out, 
**Get up! Get up! Do you want to see 
a wreck?” I opened my eyes, saw one of 
my young fisherman friends standing be- 
side me, and without waiting for him to re- 
peat the summons I sprang up and hastily 
dressed. Hardly a word was spcken, but 
I saw that the rest were impatiently wait- 
ing for me. Soon I was ready and we 
hurried out. 

The weather had been clear at sunset, 
but now, about two o’clock in the morning, 
a sudden snow-storm had come up with- 
out warning, and the air was full of snow- 
flakes that danced about our dim lantern 
like feathers. As we hurried along, but- 
toning up our coats, I was told in short sen- 
tences that a few minutes before a sailor 
had pounded at the door of our cabin and 
asked for help, saying that his vessel had 
just come ashore in a bay a half-mile dis- 
tant. Then he rushed off, saying he was 
needed by his mates, and left us to follow 
as soon as possible. 

My friends knew the bay 
perfectly well, and hurried on as confident- 
ly over rocks and ravines as if in broad day- 
light. Soon we came to the edge of a cliff, 
and began to descend ; I was no match for 
them in this kind of pedestrianism, and 
two of the tallest and strongest put their 
arms about me and half carried me along 
at what I considered a dangerous rate of 
speed. But no mishap occurred, and pres- 
ently we heard a shout slightly at the left 
of the line we were following. We shout- 
ed in return and our light was waved. A 
minute later we were met by a man of 


referred to 



































sailor-like appearance, clad in oil-skins and 
heavy leather boots ; and the following col- 
loquy took place. 

+» What’s the matter?” 
er of our party. 

‘Our vessel’s ashore on a ledge out 
there,” said the man, jerking his thumb in 
the direction of the roaring surf which near- 
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ly deafened me. 

** What is she?” 

++ A three-master, loaded with empty oil 
casks, for New Bedford.” 

‘* How’d you git ashore! 

**T took my chances in our small boat ; 
but she struck a rock and that ended her ; 
I got on to the beach here, somehow ; I’ve 
been in these parts before and remembered 
your cabin; that’s why I was the one pick- 
ed out to get help.” 

‘» Who is there aboard now?” 

‘* The captain and his wife, the mate, 
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and two men.” 

Thus far the two had talked as calmly as 
though they were discussing the weather ; 
but now the group scattered with one im- 
pulse ; for each knew what was possible 
in the way of giving aid. We were six in 
number, and each of my friends carried a 
lantern. These lanterns were lighted and 
a search was begun after drift-wood. 

When enough was gathered to heap in- 
to a fairly large pile, the oil from one of the 
lanterns was poured over the dryest corner, 
and a match applied. The wood easily 
took fire, for it was well dried, and soon the 
blaze became bright enough to light up a 
little the space aboutus. This discovered 
to our view more wood scattered about, 
and, throwing it on, a huge fire was soon 
kindled. 

But the glare did not illumine much of 
the water, and the roar of the surf shut out 
any shouts that might have been sent to us. 
There seemed nothing to do now but to 
wait for daylight to come; and what that 
would reveal I dared not think ; perhaps 
all were lost already ; for the wind was in- 
creasing, blowing straight ** onshore,” and 


the sea was rising. But the sailor inclin- 
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ed to think not; and so between eager- 
ness and dread we waited. 

When daylight did come, as it must, 
even in the longest night, we made out a 
three-masted schooner lifted partly out of 
the water, only about 150 yards away, ris- 
ing and falling with each successive wave, 
and pounding helplessly on the ledge. 

We made out easily the figures of the 
captain and his wife, and two men; the 
third man was not to be seen. If it had 
not been for the noise of the breakers, we 
could have talked with them easily. As 
soon as daylight had really come we saw 
that a rescue was possible and easy, if only 
the vessel would hold together an hour or 
two. 

For some reason, unknown even to them- 
selves, the fishermen down along the south 
shore use &ee/ boats for all their work, 
where the fishermen north of Cape Cod in- 
variably use flat-dottomed boats or dories. 
In a sea like this, the men knew that a flat- 
bottomed boat would have a better chance 
among the rocks than would one that sat 
deeper in the water ; and four of them al- 
ready had gone a mile or two up the shore 
where they knew a dory was to be found. 
If they could get that back in an hour or 
two, I felt sure all would be well ; for I had 
great faith in their strong arms and stout 
hearts. 

** Will she hang together?” I asked of a 
man near me. 

There was no reply ;_ he shook his head 
and looked anxious. 

The vessel seemed to my unpracticed 
eye to besound and firm, though lifting and 
dropping, with each wave, on the cruel 
ledge beneath, and the poor people on 
board were moving about—that is, the wen 
were, for the vessel was fairly steady ; but 
the woman was tied to the lee rigging. 

There we waited, in suspense, ten min- 

But the minutes 
Suddenly we heard 


utes, twenty minutes. 
did seem like hours. 

a great cracking and snapping, even above 
the roar of the surf; and the foremast, a 
huge ‘* stick,” as the sailors say, began to 
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lurch; and then, becoming cleaved at the 
keelson, it fell over the side, the keel rip- 
ping clean up through the side of the ves- 
sel and actually cutting her in two. 

That was the beginning of the end; 
when that was done, the work of destruc- 
tion went onrapidly. Hardlya half-dozen 
waves followed, with their resistless pow- 
er, before the entire bow of the schooner 
fell away from the rest and dropped over 
the other side of the ledge. Then, amid 
a great clatter of chains and iron-work 
amongst the standing rigging, the main- 
mast likewise toppled over. But the peo- 
ple on board were warned even before we 
could foresee it, and were already clustered 
on the deck near the after cabin. 

I glanced back over the hills for the hun- 
dredth time, and, thank heaven! the brave 


fellows were coming, actually running 


with the boat on their shoulders. But my 
sense of relief was suddenly dispelled, for 
aman near me clutched my arm and point- 
ed to the broken-off bow of the vessel, now 
half submerged and battering mercilessly 
about among the rocks, occasionally hidden 
from view by some wave that washed quite 
over it. 

Could I believe my eyes? There wasa 
man’s head sticking up through an open 
hatchway of the deck, in plainview. The 
man was alive, too, but seemed dazed ; he 
stared stupidly about him; but the cold 
salt water was arousing him from whatever 
stupor he was in, and he tried to climb out 
on deck; then he fell back and we feared 
he was drowned; but again his head came 
sticking through the opening, and this time 
he held his position. 

The young fishermen soon put the dory 
in the water, but the boat was dry and leak- 
ed like a sieve. Minutes were hours, but 
then we were all obliged to stand for, per- 
haps, five minutes and let the seams of the 
boat swella little ; then, emptying her, four 
men prepared to make the daring attempt 
ef reaching the vessel; the distance was 
not so great, but the rocks were numer- 
aus and the huge waves were combing and 


breaking incessantly. I stood with my 
straining eyes now on the dory, now on the 
doomed remnant of the vessel, and now on 
the hapless wretch in the battered fore- 
castle. 

How they did it, I don’t know; but 
somehow they forced the dory out over 
and through the first, inner, breakers ; two 
young giants pulled the oars, and two bail- 
ed with buckets. What strength and skill 
they showed! How nicely they picked 
their way! 

When we saw them reach the vessel and 
throw a line aboard, we on the shore felt 
almost as if the rescue were accomplished ; 
but we forgot the return. 

Presently, after the narrowest escapes 
from swamping, the whole party was taken 
into the light but buoyant little craft ; and 
back they started ; luckily the wind aided 
them in this, and they seemed in a fair way 
to reach the shore, when a wave caught 
them bodily and swung round the bow, full 
upon a jutting reef. In an instant the stern 
swung also, and, before I could breathe, 
from dread, the boat overturned. 

I could not refrain from an exclamation 
of horror. But we were helpless. 

The boat appeared, bottom side up, and 
clinging to it were human beings. We 
counted them. ‘* One, two, three, four. 
five, six—six”’—there should have been 
eight; yes, there were two more a few feet 
off from the boat, and they were the cap- 
tain and his poor wife; by desperate ef- 
forts the faithful husband, fighting for her 
even more than for himself, got within 
reach of one of the men and was pulled 
alongside. 

Matters looked more hopeful each min- 
ute, for the dory was working ‘‘ in shore” 
and all might yet be saved, if good fortune 
kept them clear of other rocks. Moments 
of suspense followed ; of horrible suspense 
they were to us, waiting helplessly on the 
beach , and of grim, desperate suspense to 
them. 

But the waves seemed to have done their 


worst; for nearer and nearer came the 
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dory, the men clinging fast to it despite the 
pitchings and tossings to which they were 
subjected, and soon, but none too soon, 
by joining a line, my three companions 
ventured out into the surf and succeeded in 
getting hold of the boat’s painter. 

That decided it. They were all pulled 
toshore. The vessel’s crew was exhaust- 
ed, and the woman was dead, or ina faint ; 
but the four fishermen were unwearied ; 
their muscles seemed to be made of steel. 

A dose of brandy served to bring signs 
ot life into the poor woman, and in my joy 
at the safety of the party I had almost for- 
gotten that poor, solitary wretch out on the 
thrashing bow and forecastle. I looked 
that way, and directed the gaze of the oth- 
ers. He had climbed out, now, and was 
clinging to the shattered rail. He seemed 
to realize his certain fate, and looked fixed- 
ly atus. Horrible moments! But what 
could. we do, with the boat stove in? 
What could we do? 

The poor fellow’s strength must surely 
be exhausted, we knew. Sometimes a 
wave buried him six or eight feet under 
water; but still he clung, for life was dear 
tohim. The wreck was literally crum- 
bling under him, and the end was near. 
Yet one chance offered itself. The empty 
casks with which the schooner was laden 
had been set free by the tearing apart of the 
hull, and were bobbing about like huge 
buoyant floats. One of these, which was 
floating very near the sailor, had a rope 
made fast to one of the cask-heads. We 
saw the chance, and he saw it. Would he 
take it? 

He ¢réed to. We could see him gath- 
er himself for a desperate leap, and—he 
sprang for the rope, but failed to seize it, 
and went down. 

We never saw him again alive. There 
were masses of débris all about the spot 
where he disappeared, and a blow from 
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one of them would have stunned him. 
There, before our very eyes, he was drown- 
ed. 

When I recovered a little, I turned to 
one of the rescued sailors and asked how it 
happened that the man was by himself in 
that part of the vessel. He looked at me 
with an expression of face that moved me 
and said: ‘* He wasdrunk; too drunk to 
realize that the vessel had struck a reef. 
He was in the fo’castle sleeping off his 
liquor. Whiskey killed him, sir.” 

Yes, it hadkilledhim. Were it not for 
that, he might have been saved with the 
rest. His body came ashore that after- 
noon, bruised and battered and unrecog- 
nizable. In his coat pocket were some 
pieces of dark glass, evidently portions of 
a broken bottle. 

On me, somehow, fell the duty of car- 
ing for the body and sending word to his 
friends ; and I began inquiries of the mate. 
But hardly a dozen words had passed be- 
tween us when a suspicion seized me; a 
suspicion that the disfigured body before 
us was all that remained of the young sailor 
I had talked with so cheerily on the train 
the previous day. 

And my suspicion proved, singularly 
enough, tobetrue. Heit was; the weak, 
easy-natured young man. He had met the 
companions he feared, had drunk one glass 
after another, and now—now, death, swift 
and terrible, had come to him. 

I pass over the remaining scenes without 


delay. My shooting trip was sadly inter- 
rupted. Ihadn’t the heart for it after my 


interview with that broken-hearted, crush- 
ed woman, the wife, on the following day. 

After the last sad rites were perform- 
ed, I helped her to find employment that 
should suffice for her own and her child’s 
support; but I always said, ‘‘ It need not 
have been; it need not have been.” 





MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS—BOOK II. 


BY E. E. 


HALE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From this point, for several chapters, 
this little story ofa little town might be told 
in four different ways, according as the 
incidents which concern our readers were 
told from Mr. Tangier’s point of view, 
from Miss Bessy Gurtry’s, from Mr. Drum- 
mond’s or from Miss Remington’s. Most 
stories may be told in many ways, as Mr. 
Browning’s poem of ** The Ring and the 
Book” has proved so well. The counsel 
for the prosecution will see a shield of lead, 
while the counsel for the defense sees a 
shield which is of very bright gold. 

But the story is of Mr. Tangier’s Va- 
cations. The reader has seen with his 
eyes thus far, and has gone only where he 
has gone. So it shall be for one chapter 
more. 

Mr. Tangier walked home that night 
somewhat thoughtfully, nay, a good deal 
surprised that Miss Gurtry should have 
been so anxious to go home, and should 
seem so nervous and dispirited. He had 
run into the Stage-house on some errand 
concerning the fire-works—had entered it 
from the front, while all the spectators of 
the exhibition were on the other side, and 
he had met her, alone, as she was descend- 
ing the steps of the front piazza. She 
would have been glad to pass him unnotic- 
ed. But, even in his haste, he could not 
but see that something disturbed her—she 
did not even walk steadily, and he offered 
her hisarm. He tried to persuade her to 
go back to the house, but she said she felt 
faint and tired, and should be better at 
home. She would not let him bring one 
of the carriages for her, but he insisted on 
going home withher. As he returned, his 


return had been observed, as the reader 
knows; but as he did not. 

Quite unconscious that he was challeng- 
ing the attention of his neighbors, he went 
up to the school-house the next day to ask 
It was clear enough that 
Her face was flushed, 
and she was illatease. But she explained 
that the summer school was now over. It 
had indeed been kept open much longer 
than usual by a special subscription made 


how she was. 
she was not well. 


among some of the parents. 

‘¢ And it has been quite too long, I am 
sure,” said he, in his good-natured way, 
‘* if the result of the extra schooling is that 
the school-mistress breaks down. Nerv- 
ous prostration, my dear Miss Gurtry, 
which had not been invented ten years ago, 
is now the order of the day. I do not think 
it speaks very well for our wit or pru- 
dence.” 

She hardly answered him. 
or she affected to be—busy with locking her 
drawers and putting things in order to leave 


She was— 


in one or two cupboards. 
the big boys were waiting to help her or to 
offer some rustic attention to her in parting. 
It was impossible for Mr. Tangier not to 
see that his presence was not needed or 
desired by these boys. Miss Gurtry gave 
no intimation that she wished it. And so, 
with some other expression of his wish that 
she might have a real holiday, he went on 
with his walk—went quite around White 
Pond, stopped to see how the workmen 
came on with Sabrina Wotch’s new home, 
and so was rather late to dinner. 

Little did he suppose that the mild po- 
lice of the boarding-house had noted his en- 
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trance into the school-house. The same 
mild police had not noted the moment of 
his departure and credited him with an 
interview with the school-mistress for the 
two or three hours which followed that en- 
trance. The mildest police will some- 
times err. 

It was so ordered that, on that evening 
of allevenings, Mr. Tangier received from 
Mr. Heeren’s substitute, who was left in 
town to watch the mails, a parcel of papers 
which needed his personal study before he 
sent off his return mail of the next day. 
So it was that he did not take his walk 
across the way to the piazza of Mrs. Dun- 
ster, where he spent certainly three even- 
ings out of seven, as she and her household 
spent three more on the stoop at Mrs. Fair- 
banks’s. 
hand, Mr. Tangier forged out a long de- 
spatch to Mr. Heeren’s substitute, and then 
turned his steps to the Old Stage-house, 
otherwise called the Palace of Delight, to 
see what might be its attractions on a hot 
morning in August. 

Not very cheerful, not at all delightsome, 
was the Palace of Delight. Mr. Burdett 
had been made to select a nice old lady, 
who in her advanced life preserved a cer- 
tain dignity and the regard of all her neigh- 
bors, though she were very, very poor, and 
he had placed her as keeper in the Palace, 
to see that no one actually took the chairs 
and tables into carts and carried them away. 

She occupied herself with her own sew- 
ing and knitting. She had a little bed- 
room behind where the old bar of the 
Stage-house stood, and as she sat in the 
reading-room, so called, she could say, 
** How do you do?” and otherwise pass the 
time of day to each and all comers. But 
for the rest there was no one to offer any 
welcome at the Palace and the wayfaring 
man must delight himself when he arrived 
there. Mr. Tangier could not but notice 
that some of the newspapers which he had 
himself ordered and paid for were not yet 
taken out of their wrappers. He also ob- 
served that no person but himself and 


The next morning, with his stiff 


Aunty Turner were the occupants of the 
house at the moment of his visit. But this, 
indeed, was as it should be. For these 
were the working hours of the day, and the 
house was not dedicated to laziness. 
Aunty Turner’s report of the last even- 
ing was not, on the whole, unfavorable. 
The Templars had been there and had oc- 
cupied their room for a session, which was 
of course private. Some of the fishermen 
had come up, one or two who were not at 
the ‘* reception” the night before. Mr. 
Tangier could not find out that any of them 
had played chess or dominoes. They had 
preferred to sit on the long settees of the 
piazza, or on its steps, smoking most of the 
time. Two or three girls had walked in 
together and had walked out, as if a little 
frightened that they found no others there. 
On the whole the most encouraging report 
as to the Palace seemed to be that the boys 
had played base-ball all the afternoon be- 
fore till it was too dark to see, indeed. Mr. 
Tangier well knew that they would have 
played thus in Seth Campbell’s pasture, 
and that nothing had drawn them to the 
Stage-house but the provision of free bats, 
masks and balls. Still this had drawn 
them, and here was a good beginning of a 
habit. They might, when darkness closed 
in on the green diamond, come in and look 
at the Harper’s Weekly, or the Graphic. 
They had not done so last night, but pos- 
sibly they would in some halcyon future. 
For himself he consecrated the reading- 


’ 


room by opening his 7r¢daze and reading 
it there; he wrote a note to Mr. Stevens, 
4 Trafalgar Square, that he might inaugu- 
rate the note-paper which he had himself 
provided with the printed heading, ** Old 
Stage-house, Tenterdon”; he put this in 
the letter-box, that Aunty Turner might 
see that the letter-box meant something. 
*¢ They will begin to come,” he said cheer- 
ily to her, ‘* when we get the Library run- 
‘*T hope so,” said the old lady, 
‘* for its kinder lonely here.” A sad ver- 
dict this on the Palace of Delight. To say 
the truth, she missed the visits of the chil- 
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dren who generally looked in on her in her 
own old home, as they passed by, and for 
whom she had generally a bit of molasses 
candy, or some other toothsome luxury. 
With such comfort Mr. Tangier left her, 
and determined at once to devote himself 
to his plans for the Library. 

He went up to the Dunster’s for such ad- 
vice and consolation as he might find there, 
but the Dunsters had all driven over to 
Knox. The day was hot, and Mr. Tan- 
gier doubted. But on the whole he de- 
termined to see the Doctor. The Doctor, 
as he might have known, was off with the 
second horse of the day. He was in the 
North Precinct, making the long circuit of 
it, and would not be back before four or 
five o’clock. Mr. Tangier needed advice, 
and knew he did. These people under- 
stood the town much better than he did. 
Naturally he would have turned to Mr. 
Burdett. But his home wasa mile away, 
on the other side of Mrs. Fairbanks’s, and 
so Mr. Tangier acted without advice; or 
rather went to seek it at the lips of one who 
was herself concerned—Miss Elizabeth 
Gurtry. She was boarding at the Nathan 
Campbell’s, which was only the second 
house beyond the Doctor’s. Of this visit 
of Mr. Tangier’s, also, the mild police of 
Tenterdon took immediate notice, as it had 
done of his visit at the school-house the 
day before. The mild police keeps no rec- 
ord of its observations, but it had casually 
mentioned, before twelve hours were over, 
to every person of the large number who 
were engaged on its staff, that Mr. Tangier 
had visited Miss Gurtry three times in as 
many days. 

The interview was, in fact, one which 
might have taken place in the parlor of 
the Old Stage-house. To tell the precise 
truth, Miss Gurtry kept Mr. Tangier wait- 
ing a little while in Mrs. Campbell’s sit- 
ting-room, and when she did come in 
showed the slightest possible sign of an- 
noyance, if that pleasant face could show 
suchasign. But her manner was still cor- 


dial, as she excused herself for her delay. 


‘*T was in the midst of packing, Mr. 
Tangier. And you do not know—or | 
hope you do not know—what it is to pack 
after you have been at home for nearly 
a year, when you may never come back 
again.” 

‘¢ You never come back again? What 
do you mean?” said he, in a man’s blun- 
dering way. For, in truth, he had wholly 
associated Miss Gurtry with Tenterdon 
and supposed she belonged there as much 
as the Old Stage-house. He had yet to 
learn as matter of fact and practice, what 
he knew perfectly well as matter of talk 
and theory, that in New England hardly 
any one holds anywhere by a tenure of 
more than twenty-four hours. The Vik- 
ing habit of movement is in our blood. 

‘*Oh! [hope I shall come back. Every 
one would like to come back to a place 
which has been almosthome. But lama 
teacher, and a teacher is like a soldier or a 


> 


sailor—she goes where she is sent.” 

** And pray where are you sent now, 
if I may be bold enough to ask?” Said he. 
** Really, indeed, we shall miss you so 
here. [had supposed Tenterdon hada lien 
on you.” He wanted tosay,** Does Mr. 
Drummond know of your purpose?” But 
he was not wholly left by the powers who 
had him in hand, and he stopped short 
here. 

There was an uncomfortable pause for 
a moment. He broke it. 

‘*Do you not?—is your engagement 
over? When does the school open again, 
and who will take care of the children 
then?” 

The girl seemed puzzled—was she an- 
noyed perhaps that he was breaking up her 
pressing work with questions which it was 
really hardly his right to ask? But they 
were good friends, of course, and she an- 
swered at once. 

** Do you understand your own country 
so little? No teacher in a country school 
holds place for a moment after the end of 
theterm. Why, here, all the district com- 
mittee are my friends, Mr. Norton, as you 
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know, my near friend, but I do not think 


that one of them would commit himself or 


work in advance of the committee’s meet- 
ing in November. Still, I suppose,” said 
the girl, with a certain archness which 
seemed a little more like herself, ** I sup- 
pose that if I want this school I can have it, 
or another in this town.” She stopped a 
moment, and then went on with more hesi- 
tation: ** It is 1 who am uncertain. I do 
not know. My father is an old man, and 
he has no one but his little girl to care for 
him. Mr. Tangier—no, you cannot know 
how hard an old man’s life may be made. 
My mother died when I was very young, 
and—well, Mr. Tangier, his second wife 
was not good to him, and now she is dead 
too. And that is the reason why I am 
going home.” 

Mr. Tangier of course sympathized with 
her, could not but sympathize, who could ? 
But how could he advise? nay, what ad- 
vice could he have given had he any right 
to advise? That was a question he could 
not have answered had he put it in form. 
Still he was conscious that all this was 
wrong, that she was with the best of 
friends in Tenterdon, and among others he 
thought of Drummond, who was a man 
whom he thoroughly respected. He knew 
that she must really begin a new life with 
her father. He determined at once to ad- 
vise, whether he had any right to advise or 
no. And he said, a little abruptly, per- 
haps, ** Could not your father come here? 
Is there anything to bind him there?” 

Strange to say, a flush which seemed 
to express pleasure passed over her face. 
But she repressed it, and ina troubled way, 
again, she answered, **‘ Oh! no—I am so 
fond of my life here, and of my boys, that 
Thad thought of that—I thought it all over. 
But how could it be? He would be quite 
without friends here. He is not strong. 
And I—oh, Mr. Tangier, I have sent him 
a little money, but you do not know, a 
young girl like me can earn so little!” 

Is it a wonder that, as the slight creature 
spoke with this despair, May Remington’s 
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words came back to him when she had so 
eloquently described the way in which 
some man ought to take Bessy Gurtry in 
his arms and tell her that her struggle was 
over? He did not, however, make this 
proposal himself. He did, judiciously or 
not, advance the conversation a step by 
saying : 

** T do not see why I should not say what 
Icame for. Certainly not to interrupt your 
packing. I had no idea that you meant to 
go home so soon; indeed, that you meant 
togoatall. I came, because—well, let me 
begin at the beginning. 
house this morning, the Old Stage-house. 
There will be 


I was at our club- 


And I was the only visitor. 
no one to come there, unless somebody is 
there to take care, and to make it inviting. 
Well, I thought of the Library again. I 
knew your school was over and I thought 
you might undertake to be librarian. You 
see—let me explain before you answer. 
For a thousand books, of course, a libra- 
rian would have very little todo. But, 
my dear Miss Gurtry, if the right person 
were there, say if you were there, and with 
nothing else to do, while you would be call- 
ed librarian you would really be teach- 
er and helper to half the children and 
young people inthe town. Don’t you see? 
You would have your Sunday-school class 
there, you would have the King’s Daugh- 
ters there, you would have some of these 
boys who worship you,” and she smiled 
gravely now, ‘‘and you would make a 
Wadsworth club of them. You would 
have a microscope, don’t you see, and 
teach them botany. You would be just as 
much a teacher as you are at the school- 
house and you would justify the pains we 
have all taken fixing up the old shell; be- 
cause, with you to welcome them, they 


would come to be welcomed. They did 


not teach you to do this at the Normal 
School, but I should think it as good a mis- 
sion as to teach little Nahum Pingree that 
b-a-t spells cow.” 

He pretended to laugh, but he knew 
When he began 


that he was in earnest. 
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her face had seemed listless and sad, but 
her expression had wholly changed when 
he closed his little appeal. She took him 
up the moment when he stopped: ‘*Oh! 
Mr. Tangier, you read my own thoughts, 
only your plans go farther than mine. I 
told my girls, only on Sunday, when I bade 
them good-by, that they must meet there 
Saturdays to go over their Sunday lesson to- 
gether. I told the base-ball boys to be 
sure to go in whenever it rained, and read 
aloud. I even gave them a list of books 
that were not all nonsense, you know. 
Why, I had a long talk with—a friend ”— 
she would have said George Drummond 
had she dared—*‘ and we had planned it 
all out ; there was to be a Shakespeare club 
and a Chautauqua circle, and some one 
was to teach us botany as you say. But, 
really, it seemed like a dream—and seems 
so now,” she said more sadly, as her en- 
thusiasm expended itself a little. 

** I do not see why it is a dream,’ 
he. If it is, it is a dream late in the 


> said 
morning. 

‘* And morning dreams come true, they 
say.” 

‘¢ For it was to propose this to you in 
definite form that I walked over. I want- 
ed to talk with the Doctor first, but that is 
no matter, as I have missed him.” Then 
he went on to say that though nothing 
was systematized about the old Stage- 
house he was heartily interested in the 
plans, even the boldest, which had been 
made for it. He did not want them to 
fail. If an experiment was tried, and 
succeeded, why, any board of manage- 
ment which might be appointed would 
take it up far more cheerfully and confi- 
dently than if it were all on paper. He 
had thought that perhaps she would stay 
in the House so as to cheer up Aunty 
Turner to begin with. Then—well, she 
saw what could be done every day. ‘* Just 
for your vacation, you know,” he said, al- 
most urging her. And he asked then 
what was her monthly stipend as school- 
mistress. She told him that it was twelve 
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dollars a week. It was not much; but 
she said it was all she was worth as school- 
ma’ams were paid now. Mr. Tangier at 
once proposed to her to take for three 
months, or a year, at that rate of salary, 
as she should prefer, on trial, the post of 
librarian at the Stage-house. ‘+ Libra- 
rian ” she was to be called, but her func- 
tion was to be much wider than the charge 
of books. It was to be what he had 
blocked out in his talk—it was to be 
whatever she should find best to be done 
in the way of leveling up the lives of the 
young people whom she could make to 
consort there. ‘* It will be,” said he, ** in 
the end of the afternoons, 
evenings. It ought to be, and it will be. 
They will be at work in the morning, 
and you and Aunty Turner will have the 


and in the 


morning to yourselves.” 


Mr. Tangier was really eloquent, in his 
quiet way, as he urged this. But Miss 
Gurtry gave him no encouragement. She 
had made her path, she said, or God 
had made it for her, and she would walk 
Her father needed her, and to her 
And so he bade her 


in it. 
father she would go. 
good-by—wondering at her force, and 
admiring her for it—and he returned to 
his lodgings, asking himself if it could be 





that he was never to see her again. 


BOOK II.—CHAPTER V. 


And now the reader must follow our 
story for a little from the school-mistress’s 
point of view. Miss Bessy Gurtry, as 
her prime favorites among the girls were 
permitted to call her, started on her jour- 
ney for a long August day, and what 
seemed a much longer night, heart-sick 
and broken-down. She had her- 
self in Mr. Tangier’s presence with a pre- 
tence of courage which was much more 
than she really felt, and the reaction when 
she was alone made her the more cow- 
ardly. The parting with these good-nat- 
ured Campbells, who had been kind to 
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her for the last eight months, did not help 
to re-inspirit her. She dropped her veil 
when she found herself with the other 
passengers in the mail carriage, which 
took them across to Wentworth Junc- 
tion, for if the tears chose to come she 
wanted to let them come with no one the 
wiser. And they did come, and all the 
passengers, sympathetic or unsympathet- 
ic, knew that the poor girl was crying. 
The great express swept along with a 
rush, but condescended to stop for a mo- 
ment to take her on board. Then followed 
thirty hours of smoke and dust and cin- 
ders, of boys with figs, boys with cracked 
walnuts, boys with packages of candy ; 
other boys, or the same boys, came with 
poor novels in ‘stiff covers, then with 
poorer novels in paper covers, then with 
fashion newspapers and other weeklies, 
and then with daily papers. Each boy, as 
he passed, scanned her face, till he could 
judge from it what sort of novel she would 
like, or what newspaper or magazine, and 
when he had determined, he left it with 
her. The thirty hours included one night, 
as any thirty hours south of the Arctic cir- 
cle must do. Just as night came on an 
army of Canadians, men, women and little 
children, invaded the car. They took pos- 
session, as so many locusts might have 
done, seeming to disregard the presence 
of the people who were there before as if 
they had been so many images. The new- 
comers did not speak to their predecessors, 
nor heed their inquiries. 
with a baby on each arm sat down abruptly 
by the side of the school-mistress, waking 
her suddenly from half-sleep, and crushing 
the little hand-bag which she had placed 
there, nor did the French woman seem dis- 
turbed that it was under her. Both babies 
Bessy Gurtry took one 


A young woman 


screamed lustily. 
of them to try her newly-acquired Kin- 
But it was all one 
who took the child. It screamed as a 
cricket would have done, and as all the 
five babies around did. Of a sudden a 
veteran French woman appeared on the 


dergarten experience. 
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scene witha bottle ofmilk. A stout man, 
who seemed to be a sort of major-general 
of this organized invasion, poured out a lit- 
tle tumbler full for each screaming baby. 
Each in turn took what was given, as the 
six horses of a rapid stage-coach might 
take their water when it was brought to 
them at a Relay-house, and then each of 
the six sank to sleep. ‘+ The complete 
satisfaction of any personal appetite is fol- 
lowed by sleep,” says Dr. Hammond, and 
so it proved now. In three minutes all 
was still. And with such adventures the 
night went on, and the day which fol- 
lowed. 

But there is an end to every lane, to ev- 
ery night and to every day, and so it was 
that, just as the sun went down on the sec- 
ond day on the station, called a ** depo,” 
at Newfane, she was at last released from 
her moving prison, and stepped timidly 
from the car upon the platform. It was 
an insignificant station, at that lowest of 
grades in the order of commerce, known 
asa‘‘flag-station.” The ‘*depot-master”” 
evidently expected no one by this train— 
generally it passed him without even stop- 
ping, leaving its thin and consumptive 
mail-bag by a mysterious mechanism of 
intelligent iron rods on hinges. He took 
the girl’s trunk in one hand, and the lean 
bag in the other—so small were they both 
that he needed neither barrow nor assist- 
ant. She looked round timidly and rath- 
er anxiously, and then asked him, with 
frightened surprise, if there were no one 
there from Tecumseh. 

**Tecumseh! No, lady. No! We 
don’t often have folks from thar. Most of 
their folks goes by the great Northern.” 

She knew this, she said, but on this oc- 
casion she had written to her father that 
he should drive across country for her and 
meet her here. 

‘© Ye farther ? 
” asked the good-natured agent, 


’ 


*n’ wot sort of man may 
he be? 
curious, and trying to show sympathy. 
‘¢ Does he wear a straw hat?” 

The girl intimated that she did not 
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know. As it was in August, he probably 
did. 

*¢ Don’t you think he will come? But 
of course you cannot tell,” she said, try- 
ing not to sob. 

** Wall, I donnoh,” said the good-nat- 
ured fellow, inanswer. ‘‘ P’r’aps the mail 
broke down. They don’t have no daily 
mail any way to Tecumseh; on’y every 
other day, and onsartin at that. Has ye 
heern from him since ye writ?” 

No, she had not heard, but she had 
given time enough. If her father was 
well, he would certainly be here himself. 

‘* Wall, ef ye don’t mind waitin’ alone, 
ye can sit here, ’n’ I’ll leave your things 
jest ware they be. I'll go over to the 
house ’n’ git suthin’ to eat; onless mebbe 
We can leave the things, 
Guess 


you'll come too. 
’n’ nobody’!] take um till he comes. 
you'd like a cup o’ tea mebbe?” 

Poor child; she was, indeed, faint and 
heart-sick, and hungry and thirsty. But 
she did not know who might appear if 
she turned her back, and she said so. 

**Oh! don’t be afeared. We should see 
"um, ye know, ef anybody come along. 
Et’s only a little way. You come with 
me and the ole woman will be all ready.” 

And actually the good fellow, on hospit- 
able thoughts intent, expected her to leave 
all her worldly wealth on the platform 
while she shared his unnamed afternoon 
meal. But, while she dreaded the risk, 
and on the other hand could not bear to 
seem disobliging, the welcome sight ap- 
peared, half a mile away, of a horse and 
wagon. It was enough to induce the sta- 
tion-master to wait, and eight or ten min- 
utes more showed that waiting was not in 
vain. The driver was, as had been hoped, 
John Gurtry. 

Alas! the least inspection of the whole 
equipage and of the man was enough to 
tell the whole story. His face was thin 
and skinny, as if he had a new attack of 
malaria or ** shakes”’ every month of his 
life. 

His dress, always neat 


indeed, but 
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wretchedly worn, wherever dress can show 
wear, brought back in fabric and in cut 
memories of years gone by. The horse 
and wagon! One wondered that either 
had survievd the rush of the advancement 
of the West, and why or where it had 
been thought that they were worth keep- 
ing in existence. He pointed out, as an 
excuse for his delay, the broken trace, 
which he had to mend by nailing the bits 
together on his way from Tecumseh. 
The good-natured station agent lifted the 
little trunk into the wagon, pressed them 
both again to go round and try the tea, as 
he had pressed her before, and then bade 
them good-by in a tone, however, which 
showed how little hope he had that, with 
that establishment, they would soon arrive 
anywhere. 

‘* Better hold up in the hollow, and git 
Hiram to take a stitch in them traces. ’Fi 
was you I would put in another of them 
big tacks now. MHoldona bit.” And he 
came out from the office with a brick, a 
hammer, and two sharp tacks with which 
he himself improved on the insufficient 
botchery which he condemned. 

But poor Bessy Gurtry was so happy 
in seeing her father again, in her surety 
that no accident had happened to him, in 
her freedom indeed from all the doubts of 
the last half-hour, that all those new 
doubts and fears passed her unnoticed. 
She had travelled nearly a thousand miles 
to be with her poor worn-out father. She 
was with him now. And, whatever hap 
pened, she asked or needed little more. 

‘* He was as God forsaken a critter as 
ye ever did see.” This was the comment 
of the station agent, when at last his wife 
poured out for him his long-delayed tea. 
**’N’ after all anybody could see thar was 
the right stuffin him. Played out, that’s 
all.” 

Yes, poor John Gurtry was played out. 
This was the end of his gallantly going 
into the war, rather older than most men. 
For four years he pulled on as a soldier, 
coming out as a Captain, Brevet Colonel 
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All the four years were in sick- 
ly regions. All the quinine in the world 
could not have broken up the deadly poi- 


indeed. 


son of those swamps. 

Yet no lucky bullet had so much as 
scratched a little finger. There was no 
injury ** received in actual service” for 
which a grateful country could make rep- 
aration. Nay, John Gurtry was himself 
too proud to have asked for any, had a 
grateful country wanted to give it. And 
by this time the surgeons were dead who 
would have known how and who could 
have told where were sown the seeds of 
malaria which had all but unmanned him, 
and would not cease to germinate until he 


died. 
A grateful country had made him post- 
master of Tecumseh for some twenty 
But this was all over now.  Poli- 


years. 
tics had changed, and nobody at head- 
quarters now was so very grateful. And 
somebody else wanted the place, and John 
Gurtry had no friends at court, nor would 
have used them, had there been any. 

To this man, after a second marriage, 
which had turned out wretchedly, the only 
relation left in the world was this slight 
girl, our Bessy Gurtry, who was made for 
the moment perfectly happy because she 
was sitting by his side. The woman who 
took the place of her mother had fairly 

Better for her 
By hook and by 


driven her from home. 
that it should be so. 

crook she had used her time in the Nor- 
mal School, till at the youngest conceiva- 
ble age she could try her powers as a 
school-mistress, and how well she had 
succeeded, and to what grade she had 
risen in her calling, our readers know. 

It was more than two years, nearly 
three, since she and her father had met. 
For her these were the most eventful years 
of life. She had been sent from home, not 
to say driven, under the constant wear- 
ing antipathy of her step-mother. At one 
and another academy and normal school 
she had fought her way to the position 
which she was now able to hold, and _ to 


hold well, in charge of a school. In the 
vacations of these training schools, by hard 
work, either at some shop counter, or as 
a book-keeper or cashier, once as a private 
governess, she had earned the money with 
which she lived for the rest of the year 
and had paid her modest school fees. A 
year before, ** this woman,” as the second 
wife was generally called, when people 
spoke of Mr. Gurtry’s family, had died 
suddenly. All along, Bessy Gurtry’s cor- 
respondence with her father had been 
close and dear. For the last year and 
more, she had been able to remit to him 
earnings, enough to 
that she lightened a 


something from her 
give her the feeling 
little the pressure of the harrow that was 
dragged over him. But till now they had 
not met since she was a school-girl with 
long braided hair hanging down behind, 
with a school-girl’s short skirts and boy’s 
boots. In place of that school-girl John 
Gurtry now welcomed, and he hardly 
knew, this mature, graceful, rather elegant 
young lady. 

With quite unnecessary detail he plung- 
ed into a long second explanation, to tell 
why he was late, and why he did not drive 
a certain span of horses which would 
have been much quicker than the broken- 
winded wretch, which was, in fact, yok- 
ed in with their destinies at the moment. 
But the girl hardly cared what he said. 
For months she had been longing to hear 
his voice and to see his face. She had 
been homesick for the sight and the sound. 
She could not quite persuade herself that 
the poor, thin, shaken man looked even as 
well as he did three years before. But 
the voice had not changed. Voices do 
not change. As they rode slowly on, she 
did not see the face. She heard the famil- 
iar tones; there were the old spurts of 
humor, of exaggeration sometimes, of self- 
depreciation always. It was wholly her 
own father. And whether they arrived at 
Tecumseh at eight in the evening, or at 
four the next morning, it was all one to 


her. 
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This joy was a little dashed, as must be ley’s, where their cashier had been drown- 
confessed, when at half past nine o’clock edin a freshet, and there seemed reason to 
they did arrive. Poor John Gurtry had hope that in the promotions a copying 
done his best to make his modest apart- clerk might be needed. Five miles walk 
ment fit for a lady’s presence. He hada _ to Sidley’s and five back, that was all 
bunch of summer lilies in a wash-pitch- John Gurtry made by it. He would not 
eras an ornament. While his daughter complain to his daughter. He dropped 
opened her trunk, he repaired to the well, not a word about hard usage, or an un- 
and brought up a plate of butter and a grateful word. But when he did come 
dish of berries which he had lowered in a_ in, perhaps at four or five o’clock in the 
private tin pail to keepthem cool. These afternoon after one of these daily tours of 
dainties he had ready on a tin waiter cov- useless homage at the great altar, after she 
ered with a neat napkin. No sign ap- had given to him the bowl of soup she had 
peared of any other host than he, and she_ ready to warm up for him, and the eggs 
knew, from what he had told her, that she she scrambled on the little kerosene stove, 
and he would reign monarchs supreme he would bring out his papers with such 
of this household while she stayed. Per- solid satisfaction, he would explain to her 
haps she would like to make breakfast and the drawings in the Scéent/fic American 
get tea here. As for dinners, he had ar- so eagerly, and try to make her under- 
ranged with Mrs. Whitcomb, the other stand where the last inventor had missed 
side of the way. The girl praised the skill the critical point which Gurtry himself 
of his masculine housekeeping. She did would have so willingly and eagerly ap- 
not need to feign an appetite, andapplied plied, that the girl’s heart, half glad, in- 
herself to the bread and berries while her deed, to see him happy, was by turns al- 
father took the horse and wagon to the most broken when she wished that he 
stable. were somewhere, in some place, where 

Everything was of the simplest and he might not have to pretend to be the 
cheapest in this modest establishment man of affairs which he was not, and 
of her father’s, in which now for some where he might have the solid joys of the 
weeks she made her home, but it was of life of the dreamer that he was. 
the neatest also. At first, the joy of be- He did not often permit himself, even 
ing with him again was enough to leave to her, to open on the endless vistas of 
her indifferent to personal comfort. She his dreams. But once as she sat, really 
brought in one and another trivial im- on his knee, again, in the darkness, after 
provement in the daily routine, but sim- twilight had almost faded away, she had 
ply and accidentally, so that he might lured him into telling her early stories 
not think she found fault with his ways. about her mother, and he gained courage 
With every morning, the poor fellow ad- to repeat to her some verses he had writ- 
dressed himself, with a sharp spur of con- ten to her mother on the last Valentine’s 
science goading him, to the helpless and day before she died. It was, indeed, a 
futile task of finding something to do. long poem—so pretty, she thought it—so 
and, in the midst of its dainty, 





One day he was at court, dressed in his tender 
best, in the vague wish that he might be loving flatteries, it was all so true. He 
necessary as a talesman when the jury had sent to Bessy herself pretty verses 

ras called, as by good luck he had been on her birthday, and at other festival 
a year before. But it was a Democratic times. And more than once he had writ- 
sheriff this time, and he had no eyes for ten songs or hymns for public celebra- 
the old Republican postmaster. One tions. But even her love was surprised 
morning it was a long tramp over to Sid- at the reach and the depth of this poem 



































which he had sent to her dear mother, 
and she assailed him, with glad severity, 
pretending to blame him that he had 
never read it to her before. In the end 
she made him light the lamp, and bring 
out the old portfolio, and the school copy- 
books, into which he had copied, while her 
mother lived, and since ‘* this woman ” 
died, several poems, more than pretty, all 
alive with his love of nature, with his 
reverence for duty, and with his intimacy 
with God, and, in the midst of joy and 
reverence, just flavored now and then with 
the tonic bitterness of a life which seemed 
to have failed entirely, and which wonder- 
ed what its seeming failure was. Bessy 
Gurtry knew all this was in her father. 
But till now she had never known that he 
had succeeded in expressing it in words. 

Alas and alas! Her own daily life was 
not very different from his. What had 
she come home for? Because she was 
not satisfied to send him a check for twen- 
ty dollars, every now and then, when she 
could earn it, and stay away from him, 
not knowing when he was sad, or hungry 
perhaps, or sick, with nothing but a guard- 
ed, uncomplaining letter, once a week, to 
tell her of his life. Because she was not 
satisfied with this she had crossed the 
country to resume her home life. Ah,me! 
because she was not satisfied to leave him 
alone, what had she not surrendered that 
night George Drummond spoke to her 
so eagerly? And now, what was coming 
of this sacrifice? The very first day she 
was in Tecumseh, one and another gossip 
told her, half a dozen times, that the place 
of assistant preceptor in the Academy had 
been given to Mary Brodenheim, and these 
gossips all knew that Elizabeth Gurtry 
had been spoken of among the candidates. 
She had thought it would be so good if 
she could take her father to live with her 
in the Academy dormitory. Morning 
after morning, while he was walking to 
Sidley’s and to other such places, seeking 
employment such as a broken man might 
take, poor Bessy was writing to old school 
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friends, or now and then visiting school 
trustees, to offer her services anywhere 
where there was a market. And she had 
no better success than he. The market 
in Education was in the hands of the 
Bears, and poor Bessy was not the person 
to ‘*bull it.” She was provoked with 
herself, but she was ashamed as she made 
one and another such visit, with the same, 
certain result—the causes were different, 
but the sequel was the same. LEjither she 
was too young, or they had decided to 
take a man, or the funds had shrunk and 
they must economize, or nothing could be 
changed before the spring. Bessy came 
to that point, bitterly strained as she was, 
that, as she rang the bell or knocked on 
the door, she could construct in advance 
her sentence of dismissal. 

Was it possible that, after all, she must 
stand behind the counter and sell thread 
and needles and writing-books and slates 
and pencils and straw hats and horse rakes 
and hoes and pitchers and basins and 
tumblers and knives and forks and the ten 
million other necessaries of life which the 
Meldrums sold at their store? They had 
had a sign out ever since she came to Te- 
cumseh that they wanted a ‘* Sales-lady.” 
Bessy saw it in every walk she took, and 
at dinner at the boarding-house, every oth- 
er day, that cross Miss Sylvia Smith asked 
her why she did not go to Meldrum’s and 
talk to him about it. She was afraid that 
the public opinion of the village would set- 
tle down upon Miss Sylvia Smith’s opinion 
that it was her duty to go there. But 
Bessy hated shop-keeping. She had been 
a shop-girl, and was not unsuccessful in 
that affair. But it tired her, her very 
bones ached, and her head swam, it tired 
her so that she could not even sleep. It 
confused her. She would sell scissors for 
the price of forks, she would weigh forks 
like raisins. She hoped, she even pray- 
ed, that she might not have to go to Mel- 
drum’s. 

She remembered, all along, her prom- 
ise to Mr. Tangier, and the similar prom- 
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ise she had made to Mrs. Campbell, that 
when she was settled she would write to 


them. She was not settled yet, but she 
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morning she wrote two letters to Tenter- Gurtry. 


don. 


To be continued. 


PATIENCE. 


Are they but dreams? 
The hope of better times, of happier hours, 
The influence of sweet music or bright flowers ; 
The happiness of doing good, 
The strength of soul when, wrong withstood, 
Life seems not aimless, but of sweet, rare power ; 
The visions—hopes of that sure, heavenly hour— 
Are they but dreams? 


Is life a jest? 
Are the beginning and the end both here, 
That, having breathed awhile, we disappear 
Forever from the friends of life? . 
Are all the longing, toil and strife, 
Summed up in this existence, all to fade, 
As life does, and with us to sleep be laid— 
Is life a jest? 


Is there no hope? 

Must sorrow follow every steadfast heart? 

Must duty, nobly aimed at, bear the smart 

Of deep, keen anguish to some soul ? 

Is life a mystery so beyond control 

That, when the duty calls and we must go, 

Still to some heart we bring but care and woe— 
Is there no hope? 


Poor, doubting soul ! 
Your grief too shallow, and your faith too weak, 
The answers wholly your poor heart would seek 
In that same heart forever lie, 
Enshrouded all in mystery. 
But in some happy hour the light will shine, 
And warm you with the strength of life divine— 
Poor, doubting soul ! 


And the mild police of Tenterdon, 
which kept a very capable force at the 
post-office, announced at once that Mr. 
must write something. So on a rainy Tangier had had a letter from Elizabeth 
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Yes! there is hope. 
Life is not here nor there, but with the Lord, 


And he is everywhere. 


With purpose broad, 


With love, and gentleness, and zeal, 

Live thou for others, and thy woe or weal 

Shall be as thou dost make them happy ; then 

Life wili be sweet, and strong, and true again. 
Yes! there is hope. 


For God is good. 


There is no loss, no death. 


Beyond, above, 


There is another home, where all the love 


That made us here so truly blest, 
That left us sad and ill at rest 
When it departed, shall be found once more. 
There is another life, a happier shore, 
For God is good. 


A happy home! 

Sweet voices ringing in that home so fair, 

Kind hands a loving welcome will prepare ; 

And through the gloom the happy eyes 

Of those we loved will look with glad surprise, 

As, after life’s endeavor, toil and woes, 

They meet us there at life’s long journey’s close— 
A happy home! 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S CONFESSION. 


A SERMON 


God chose the foolish things of the world, that he might put to shame them that are wise. 


THE writings of Count Tolstoi, a Rus- 
sian nobleman, are now arresting atten- 
tion in all western countries. He has 
been distinguished in Russia as a man of 
letters for more than thirty years. His 
later works show him to us as a religious 
reformer; and his earnest faith, and his 
readiness to live up to his own strict 
requisitions, are such as to compel sym- 
pathy and interest. For himself, he says 
that people give too much attention to his 
novels and not enough to his injunctions. 
Perhaps most men who have tried to unite 
the telling of stories with the preaching of 


BY 
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1 Cor., i. 27. 


sermons might say the same. But prob- 
ably no one knows how far the parable 
creates an interest in the sermon, or how 
far the sermon gives dignity and weight 
to the parable. What is certain is that, 
not only in Russia, but in Germany, in 
France, in England and America, Count 
Tolstoi is now one of the most effective, 
persuasive and interesting religious teach- 
ers of our time. 

As he intimates in the remark cited, 
the world of France, England and Amer- 
ica is not reading his books in the order 
he would wish. Indeed, his ‘* Confes- 
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sion,” as he calls it, which I am now 
briefly to abridge, has not yet, I believe, 
been printed in the English language. 
To interest men in him, his novels went 
first; and then, very naturally, the people 
whom they had excited and awakened 
asked who was the author who had such 
power over them, and sought to know 
more of him personally. In some such 
way as this is it that we always come out 
upon our personal interest in men. 

I do not discuss here what Count Tol- 
stoi calls his ‘‘ religion” in a book which 
was printed in English two years ago. 
It comprises rather a system of stern 
morals than that science of life to which, 
as it seems to me, the word religion 
more properly belongs. This code of 
morals is that with which we were famil- 
iar in America, forty years ago, as the 
code of the ‘* Non-resistants.” His ‘‘ re- 
ligion,” he says, consists of five points : 

1st. Let no man be angry. 

2d. Man shall not resist any injury. 

3d. There shall be no divorce, and 
marriage shall be irrevocable. 


4th. There shall be no courts and no 
oaths. 
sth. There shall be no war. 


Even if this code could be called a basis 
of social life, it does not answer the eternal 
questions of a yearning heart which seeks 
in religion to have the difficulties of life 
solved. This code I do not now discuss. 
I want now to speak of the more recent 
history of this remarkable man’s life, 
which he has published under the name of 

MY CONFESSION. 

‘* My Confession ” is a little book which 
you can read through in two or three 
hours. But it is charged full with real, 
vital experience, and is quite unlike the 
scenic, stagy books of Rousseau and oth- 
ers who have taken for their pretended 
biographies thesame name. You feel that 
itisgenuine. Count Tolstoi speaks of him- 
self as having been a devout boy, satisfied 
with the mechanical training and symbols 
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of the Greek church, and keeping up the 
habit of daily prayer somewhat mechan- 
ically, till, of a sudden, when he is a 
young man, a single sneering word from 
a college companion shows him that he 
has no real religious faith. From that 
time he abandoned all pretense of relig- 
ious expression. If he had cared enough 
for a formula, he would have called him- 
self an ** Agnostic.” But he did not care 
for any formula. Simply he believed in 
himself and in no higher power. 

Still, at different epochs of a life, not 
unsuccessful externally, there came in the 
eternal question, ‘* What for?” If his 
publisher sent him money for his books— 
what for? What is the good of the mon- 
ey? Whydo I live? If people told him 
he was famous—what for? What is the 
good of being famous? Why do I live? 
At one and another epoch he tried to 
find satisfaction in half-way answers— 
and, perhaps, did, for a moment only. 
Thus he says with shame that he was 
once satisfied with this statement : 

‘¢Everything grows, develops, im- 
proves. And there are laws which di- 
rect such improvement. You are your- 
self a part of the whole. Comprehend 
the whole then as well as you can—and 
the law of development—and so you will 
get at your place in it; you will come 
to a comprehension of what you are, and 
why.” 

But he found this only a half-way an- 
swer. For the time came when he did 
not grow himself. His teeth failed him ; 
his strength diminished ; he no longer be- 
longed to the improving world. 

But the question, ‘* what for,” recurred 
all the same, though he could no longer 
give to it the old answer. 

Iam not going to repeat his different 
half-solutions of the problem of life, which 
were no better and no worse than those 
ofothermen. He happened to be trained 


among authors and literary men. He 
fell into the natural conceit of such men, 
who, because they blow trumpets and 
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listen to trumpet-blowing, are very apt to 
think and to say that trumpeters are the 
most important people in God’s army. 
They say so very foolishly and freely. 
One of his half-way solutions was that he 
was an Educator—that the world was 
made for education and that, therefore, 
he was in the forward life of the world 
and so would be satisfied. But still he 
vas not satisfied. And at last he felt 
sure that the whole class of literary and 
scientific men in which he lived was not 
satisfied. He says, in a rough division, 
that the educated men of Russia may be 
divided into four classes : 

1st. Those who believe that nothing 
can be known about Life, God, Right or 
Duty: Agnostics. 

2d. Those who do not care, and are 
willing to live simply for present pleas- 
ure: Epicureans. 

3d. Those who see that life is not 
worth living, and kill themselves: Sz- 
cides. 

4th. The Cowards, who will not look 
such questions in the face, who know 
they are cowards, but eat and drink and 
sleep, dissatisfied, unanswering, and yet 
afraid to die. 

He speaks as if he belonged to the third 
of these classes, and ought to have killed 
himself. But a certain illogical theory of 
life mastered him, and, while he knew 
he ought to die by his own hand, he still 
determined to live. 

He was in this state of metaphysical 
theorising when, well advanced in life, 
Count Tolstoi made the great discovery 
which he now announces as the Gospel 
of Life. 

With perfect reverence and humility 
he owns that Jesus Christ had made it 
nearly nineteen centuries before him. 

If he had read the Four Gospels intel- 
ligently and thoughtfully, he would have 
been spared his thirty years of struggle, 
and, from the first, his life would have 
been cheerful, brave and simple, as it is 
now. 


But he did not come at this discovery 
by reading the Gospels. 

He did not come at it by going to 
church, by the use of sacraments, or list- 
ening to sermons. On the other hand, 
the priests disgusted him by their quar- 
rels. 

He came at it thus: He reflected that 
it is only men of book-learning who are 
dissatisfied with life, and find it incom- 
prehensible. He observed that the great 
mass of men love to live, enjoy life, live 
with a purpose and without question. 
He observed that the great mass of men, 
without demonstration or logical proof, 
accept life as a blessing. He had been 
seeking for a logical theory of life. He 
found that most men live by faith, wholly 
above logic and beyond it. He asked 
himself then if it were not the Logic 
which was to blame instead of the Life. 
And, for him, the great experiment of 
life was joining himself, simply and like 
a friend, with common men and women. 
He joined in the common life, the joys 
and sorrows, the hopes and fears, of all 
sorts of people. 

And he found just what Paul said, 1S0o 
years before, that God had chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound 
the things that are wise; things that are 
not to confound things that are. He went 
upon his own estates. He cultivated an 
intimacy with the peasants, so lately serfs. 
If he saw a widow who was poor, he did 
not send to her a purse of silver; he asked 
her to let him work in her garden and put 
it in order. When the work of his own 
fields demanded, he worked with other 
men, with his scythe or hook or spade or 
pick-ax. They came to trust him. He 
came to honor them. He ‘*‘ touched el- 
bows” with them, as men say in the in- 
fantry. And so he gained the confidence 
and hope which belongs to the ‘*‘ together.” 
He did not so much answer his old ques- 
tions. He rose above them into a plane 
where new questions found their own so- 
lution. He says that he had tried to work 
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out finite problems by finite answers and 
analogies ; infinite problems by infinite 
answers and analogies ; and that his only 
success came when he found that finite 
and infinite realities can be united and are 
in relation with each other. He finds in 
such union the end of anxiety, and the 
basis of man’s union with God, and of his 
life in heaven. But observe, he finds this, 
not by thinking it out, or arguing it out, 
but by living it out. He finds it in loy- 
al, cheerful, work-a-day life, with loyal, 
cheerful, working men. 

In that life he is now happy, cheerful, 
brave and successful. In that life he is 
now the apostle of a movement which 
seems likely to be a new reform in the ad- 
ministration of the Christian religion. It 
is a reform which calls on men to work, 
instead: of talking, to work with and for 
‘¢all sorts and conditions of men,” instead 
of living alone or in some upper class or 
caste or sect—and thus to live and move 
and have their being in their God. 

It is at this point that an old-fashioned 
New Englander, reading Count Tolstoi’s 
Confession, infallibly comes out with a 
statement which has in it an element of 
humor. 
‘¢that this noble gentleman had not been 
born and trained in New England. For 
there are hundreds of churches here, in 
more than one communion, which would 
have taught him what he has now learned, 
that Christianity is a Life and not a Doc- 
trine. As long ago, indeed, as ‘Scougal’s 
Life of God in the Soul of Man,’ he could 
have learned this from that little hand-book. 
And the simple Gospel statement, that 
Christ is ‘the Way, the Truth and the 
Life,’ ought to have saved him from most 
or all of his trials and anxieties.” 

There is a story of a dear old Yankee 
deacon, who, when he had heard of the 
Greenlanders who befriended Kane, ask- 
ed how many there were of them. When 
he learned that there were but five thou- 
sand, he asked most eagerly why we could 
not send vessels for them to bring them 


‘* Pity of pities,” sucha man says, 
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all away from those frozen regions, and 
plant them in the cheerful valleys of Wor- 
cester county. He took it for granted that 
they would want to come. Perhaps the 
wish to transplant Count Tolstoi might 
meet difficulties on his side. But, if he 
had been changed in the cradle for some 
Yankee boy, then he would have learned 
forty years ago to read the Four Gospels 
without note or comment, and for forty 
years she would have been taught, what 
he has learned so well now, that the whole 
of Religion is to live, ** with God, in heay- 
en, for man.” 

But this was not to be. And it is the 
good fortune of the world that he now 
makes this great discovery as he does. 
For it is now made in such a way that 
his announcement of it to mankind has 
much of the effect of a new revelation. 
Nor can one wonder when we reflect on 
the way in which, on the whole, the Gos- 
pelhas been distorted—buried up, indeed, 
under preposterous comment and travesty. 
We thank God that any voice as loud and 
clear as this recals men to read it for them- 
selves. 

Indeed, though Count Tolstoi’s gospel 
be, as he avers, as old as the beginning, 
there is one lesson of it which needs, as he 
says, to be repeated, and completed every 
day. The Pharisees of the beginning 
could not understand why that ‘* accurs- 
ed people” heard Jesus gladly. And the 
Pharisees of to-day, the men who are not as 
other men are, the men who want to stand 
aloof, are surprised with the same sur- 
prise. ‘* Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, ” asthe Saviour says, 
but they are revealed to babes. And so, 
through the ages, the men like Count Tol- 
stoi, who have exhausted the metaphysics, 
or have been fooled by the gospel of ig- 
norance, or who have played with the 
senses only to curse their empire, come 
back to the solid wisdom of the people, 
of the simpler children of God, who list- 
en to his voice, and accept his presence. 
And they find on the highway what they 
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sought for vainly in their Holy of Holies. 
The old parable is renewed, and at the 
feast of faith and love—from which the 
pride of the learned turned away—you 
find the halt and the lame and the blind, 
who had strayed in from highways and 
by-ways, called they knew not how. Of 
all which the secret was told by our dear 
President Garfield when he said that ** All 
the people is wiser than any one of the 
people.” This is a central truth. And 
so the man, who like Garfield himself, or 
like Abraham Lincoln, like many another 
true leader, like Francis of Assisi for in- 
stance, or Paul of Tarsus, the man who 
will make himself the companion of all 
sorts and conditions of men, finds that he 
learns from all the reform which he could 
never learn from any one oracle, or any 
Not that they do not, one by 
But the mis- 


one sage. 
one, make many mistakes. 
takes are many, they are various, and they 
neutralize each other. The truth, on the 
other hand, must be one and the same. 
And when they find the truth they speak 
with one voice, and it is one thing that 
they do, and to one victory that they ad- 
vance. Thus is it, as the Russian noble- 
man finds, that the central voice of the 
people—its voice when it does speak to- 
gether, and keeps speaking with a persist- 
ency which does not change—must be 
heeded as an echo, not deceptive of the 
Voice of God. 

Count Tolstoi can hardly have fitted 
the different Gospels together with care 
without serious thought on the lesson which 
Christ’s own history teaches to reformers. 
The Saviour himself was willing to ‘ fulfill 
all righteousness.” By this he meant that 
he was willing to use every existing form 
which would serve him. So he went first 
to priest and nobleman with his Glad Tid- 
ings, and proposed to them to be his apos- 
tles. Once and again, at their capital, 
he tried to enlist them in his work. And 
they laughed at him. Once and again he 
turned away. Then it was—when they 
had sealed their own fate—that in his ap- 
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peal to the People he found his welcome 
and his victory. Then it was that, as po- 
licemen saw and politicians confessed, the 
‘*common people heard him gladly.” It 
was in multitudes and. to multitudes that 
he preached—what he heard in the serenity 
of solitary prayer he proclaimed to the 
surging thousands who gathered around. 
And he found this People loyal enough, and 
sympathetic enough, and brave enough to 
furnish the ambassadors to a world. 

Nor is this distinction simply a distinc- 
tion between dusty, dirty, crowded Jeru- 
salem and Galilee, open, free, sweet and 
airy. I have fancied that perhaps Count 
Tolstoi, sick of the lies of St. Petersburg, 
and the pretences of Berlin and Vienna, 
gave too much comparative moral value 
to the healthy inspiration, which certainly 
is important, of the open air of mountains 
and fields. There is more implied than 
the change from carbonic acid to oxygen, 
more than an improvement in the percent- 
age of ozone. The man who throws him- 
self on the people, and consorts freely 
with all conditions of men, finds his own 
infernal self-conceit displaced, and in his 
new moral circulation the larger impulses 
of the universal life take the place of it. 
His lonely training, the training of Nico- 
demus, or Tiberius, or any other separated 
man, has given him no idea of the real 
life of humanity. It is only by living in 
it that this idea can be formed. In truth, 
unless we live in the common life, we do 
not live. A bee, taken from the hive, and 
from his work, as one member of the com- 
munity, shutup undera glass, and fed there 
with water and with honey, represents 
completely the wretched man or woman 
whom fashion, or law, or some other mis- 
fortune, has separated from the common 
life and common duty of mankind. You 
see the bee die, and you say that is of 
course. The bee is a gregarious animal, 
you say, andcannotlivealone. And what 
ofthe man? Whatofthe woman? They 
are gregarious animals. They cannot live 


alone. When you meet that woman in 
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her elegant carriage, glaring out with a 
face of iron upon some beautiful country, 
with a hard frown upon her forehead, and 
that dead expression of determined dis- 
content, what do you suppose is the mat- 
ter with her? The matter is that she is 
dying. She is half dead. She is as mis- 
erable as that poor bee was which you 
saw chasing up and down the glass walls 
of his dungeon, and trying vainly to es- 
cape by the cranny which you had to 
leave for the entrance of the common air. 
That frown will stay on her face, and that 
iron hardness will not relax, till some voice 
of some gospel, the voice in the desert of 
some Count Tolstoi, or the voice in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, teaches her that 
she is not the whole, but only apart. The 
body of Christ—that is one—and she is 
only one little cell of it. She cannot say 
to the beggar on the sidewalk, ‘* I have 
no need of thee.” She cannot say to the 
school-boy playing under her window, ‘I 
have no need of thee.” The moment she 
did say so she began to die, and it is not 
till she unsays that word, and touches el- 
bows with the people, that she begins to 
live. 

‘*The Human Race is the individual 
of which we are the unseparated mem- 
bers.” * 

The Gospel of Life preached inthe New 
England churches is called commonplace : 
‘¢ With God, for man, in heaven.” That 
is the whole of it. I think some French 
jester calls it the gospel of Poor Richard. 
‘*Do the duty that comes next your hand,” 
that is the whole of its ethics. Very well. 
It is easy to laugh at the simplicity of such 
statements. But in fight, in perplexity, 
when you have to send by telegraph, or 
to travel with light luggage, a simple state- 
ment is the best statement. Now this 
prophet appears and he tells us that our 
simplicity gives us the only true outlook. 
He tells us that it is thus only that we 
mount to pure vision. He tells us that 
the understanding perplexes and confuses ; 


* This is Fichte’s restatement, after Paul. 
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that the true observer mounts, as a bird 
mounts on wings, relinquishing the low 
understanding of the thicket growth, its 
dead fog, and puzzling darkness. He tells 
us that what is hid from the understanders 
is revealed to the workers. It is as the 
stars in heaven—invisible to the cripple 
who sits on the corner-stone of a temple— 
are seen from evening twilight round to 
morning twilight by the night bird which 
perchesonthevane. Work, with God, for 
man, becomes not as Carlyle seems to 
make it, a mere escape from our difficul- 
ties. It becomes the interpreter, in the 
deepest truth, of the life of God in heaven. 

The world is now so small, and one na- 
tion speaks so easily to another, that a 
reformer like this Russian nobleman ad- 
dresses, not one country only, but all peo- 
ple. And it is a good thing for us, or for 
any country, to know that we are in pres- 
ence of a Real Reformer, who, in face of 
terrible odds, is proclaiming the living 
Truth, and living it as he understands it. 
In the sound of such a protest, and in the 
light of such sacrifices, it is impossible to 
say that our times are trivial or frivolous. 
It does not so much matter what is the 
particular dogma on which he dwells. 
It may.well be that our criticism is better 
than his—our logic better than his—as 
it is certain that our surroundings are bet- 
ter than his; and that where all has been 
hard for him all has been for us so easy. 
No! Butthis does matter. That we note 
such sincerity and simplicity and make 
them ours. That we see how he.learned 
and ask if we have not the same teachers 
for the same lesson. He comes at his 
great reform by intimacy with each and 
all of those whom he can serve. And I— 
how ready am I with this laborer, with 
that emigrant, with the man who bleach- 
ed my hat yesterday, or with him who will 
shoe my horse to-morrow. He sacrifices 
elegance and the comforts of the capital ; 
he can put by the flattery of society, and 
the smile of courts, that he may dig in a 
widow’s garden, and may lay the stone 
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smoothly on the highway. I say this is 
a mistake in detail. Perhaps it is. But 
what sacrifice have I made in my more 
wise andacceptable way? What widow’s 
rose-bush has two buds upon it, where but 
forme it would have hadone? What high- 
way, physical or imaginary, have I been 
smoothing? This man believes the voice 
of God bids him turn his left cheek when 


Very well. But where am I obeying 
such voice of God as I have heard, with 
that same dignity and certainty and cour- 
age? Whether I approve or disown his 
criticism of Scripture, I must note his 
courage and his obedience. Well for us 
all if, in his own time, we may from such 
a prophet gain the quick step, the insight 
and the zeal which the people taught him, 


his right is smitten. I know better, I say. and which make him loyal to his God. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


THE medical inspection of schools, and of what the teacher may do in the matter ; 
the means of fostering physical and intel- meanwhile, it is demanded, and reasona- 
lectual health during the period of school bly, that every teacher shall be supplied 
attendance, are matters that continue to with a statement of the principal precau- 
excite earnest attention in European coun- tions that may be taken to preserve the 
tries. health of scholars and to insure healthful 

In connection with a hygienic exposi- conditions in the school premises. 
tion, held in Paris in the spring of ’86, The Geneva ** Society of Hygiene ” has 
several conferences took place onthe sub- recently devoted several meetings to a 
ject of the medical inspection of schools. consideration of the means of promoting 
It was insisted that the teacher ought to the health of scholars and_ preventing 
supplement the work of the physician in overpressure. A committee of experts, 
two directions. First, he should acquaint appointed for the purpose, has submit- 
himself with the precautions that ought ted to the society the principal conditions 
to be observed in dealing with children of what they term intellectual hygiene. 
who are affected by organic or inherited There is nothing particularly new in the 
weaknesses, children whose nervous sys- propositions, but they have, in this case, 
tems are poorly balanced or extremely the force of formal and authoritative pre- 
sensitive, and for whom it is necessary sentation. I notice, particularly, the im- 
that work and discipline should be ar- portance attached to a sufficient period of 
ranged with intelligent moderation or se- repose after the noonday meal. To re- 
vere firmness. In the second place, the commence study an hour, or even an 
teacher should assist the medical inspect- hour anda half, after the meal is declared 
or by specific investigations, the results of injurious. Two hours are demanded for 
which should be tabulated in set forms. the intermission between the morning and 
This may be regarded as an extreme view afternoon sessions. — Education. 





WHEN worship, aspiration and kind- and crime by any mere economical proc- 
ness are united, when Faith, Hope and ess fails, every effort to reduce them by 
Love all inspire one life, one sees the leveling up men and women, by raising 
firmness as well as the grace of Christian the quality of the material, has steadily 
living. These three abide and are eternal. succeeded. 

While every effort to reduce pauperism 
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A PROBLEM. 


PART I. 


[A friend to whom the writer of this sketch had 
read it made this criticism—that “ the shop girls did 
not talk naturally.” She wishes to say that all the con- 
versation as well as the letter and every incident, even 
to the slightest detail, is true. They all came under her 
own observation.] 


Ir was Mrs. Smith’s problem. Now do 
not lose your interest immediately because 
it was only J/rs. Smzth. ‘* There are so 
many of them.” Yes, but Mrs. Smith was 
to herself just as thoroughly an individu- 
al, and her life and her interests were just 
as much to fev, as though she were the on- 
ly Mrs. Smith in the world. Strange to 
say, this was her problem: ‘* There are 
so many of them.” If there were only one 
or two, or even three, there would have 
been no problem and I would have no sto- 
rytowrite. But ‘‘ there were so many of 
them ”’—her pocket was full of them on this 
very morning on which my story begins, 
a dull, dreary, March morning. But Mrs. 
Smith was happy. She felt sure her prob- 
lem was to be solved at last, and this was 
why her pocket was full of them. She 
was not handsome nor rich and, alas! not 
even w7se, as you will presently see in her 
story, but a very ordinary little woman 
living in a quiet way in New York city. 
She had no children—just her husband and 
herself. So it seemed to her she had a 
special ** call” to look out for the welfare 
of some of God’s children who were crowd- 
ed together in the great tenement-houses. 
Now you see why ‘‘there are so many of 
them.” But each is an individual with a 
life and interest of its own. That makes 
the problem. But Mrs. Smith has to her 
great joy been made a member of a com- 


mittee—a committee to help the poor—a 
wise, prudent committee, who do not mean 
to do any foolish almsgiving to unworthy 
cases, or pauperize the people. She has a 
little book in her pocket, and in this little 
book are her poor. 
morning to her first committee meeting. 
There she will learn just the best way to 
help her poor, and best of all she will get 
some money to do it with, for they are so 
worthy, er poor. She has been very 
moderate, for she only has four names. 
Somehow, the morning does not seem dark 
to her as she trudges along, and, some- 
how, she forgets that it is muddy and disa- 
greeable. 
that little book in her pocket and the four 
names. She isa little overawed at first by 
the presence of the other members of the 
committee. 
creep 
brought up and disposed of, ‘* that is not 
a case for us.” Somehow, the poor people 
seem a little different in the committee- 
room from her idea of them. But er 
poor people, so quiet and gentle, never 
asking for anything, so grateful for all she 
did for them, surely they were not like the 
** poor” who had been so summarily dis- 
approved and disposed of. But now it is 
her turn and the chairman urbanely asks 
for ‘* Mrs. Smith’s cases.” She has a few 
more misgivings, when a very wise, young 
lady (who knew such quantities of poor 
people who had bank books, and still 
came and asked for charity) said: ‘* I be- 
gin to believe charity is of the devil,” and 
her neighbor, a clergyman (of an up-town 
church) responded, ‘* Statistics show that 


She is going on this 


Little misgivings begin to 
in as she hears name after name 
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She is thinking so intently of 
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more pauperism is due to almsgiving than 
intemperance.” 

Poor Mrs. Smith! She would like to 
take her little book with its four names 
andrunaway. Butunderneath the words 
of the clergyman, avoice seemed to say, 
‘‘sick and ye visited me, naked and ye 
clothed me.” She remembers her four 
names and grows brave. ‘* First is Eliza, 
a girl of twenty, sick with consumption ; 
her mother is a widow, not well enough 
to earn anything. She has two other 
daughters ; but Eliza was her chief sup- 
port, as she earned nine dollars a week. 
Work is slack and the other girls earn 
but very little. I would like, if it meets 
with the approval of this committee, to 
draw enough money to pay their rent this 
month.” 

** But, my dear Mrs. Smith, if we should 
pay their rent ths month would they be 
able to pay it xex* month themselves? 
Should we not be obliged to go on paying 
it, month after month, so long as the girl 


lived? Aconsumptive, you say—they lin- 
ger so. Why, there may be five or six 


months rent to pay.” 

Ah! there it was again, her problem, 
‘* so many of them ”—truly it might be five 
or six months. If it was only ove month 
how easily she could solve her problem. 

But she could not give it up, she forgot 
the wise, young lady and the clergyman’: 
statistics. She thought only of that up- 
per room in a tenement-house. So she 
told Louisa’s story, a Christian girl, a 
teacher in the Sunday-school, told how 
she had worked on and on until, when 
she reached her place of work in the morn- 
ing, she had not strength to take off her 
cloak. She would sink exhausted into a 
chair while the other girls gathered around 
and helped her. When she came home 
at night, she had only strength enough to 
reach the top floor of that tall tenement- 
house, which was her home, and then to 
lie down upon her bed to stay until morn- 
But here Mrs. Smith broke down 
Why 


ing. 


with a sob and could say no more. 
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could they not see it was not the ‘* poor”’ 
she was talking of ; it was ‘*Z7zza.” The 
chairman looked patronizingly at her, and 
the wise, young lady said ‘* nervous.” 

*¢ Can any one suggest to Mrs. Smith any- 
thing that can be done in this case, which 
is clearly not a case for us? If we should 
pay rent for a family in that way, we 
would have any number of families set- 
tling down upon us.” 

** Yes, certainly,” the wise, young lady 
could ‘* send the girl to the Consumptives 
Hospital.” 

‘¢Oh! but her mother—she would not 
be willing to give her up, and her sisters, 
they were wild, wayward girls, spending 
their Sunday afternoons walking on the 
Avenue, but since Eliza’s sickness they 
are so changed. 

‘** They had seen how her Christian 
friends were the ones who had _ proved 
themselves true friends in her sickness and 
thus had they been led now to Christ them- 
selves. Surely on her sick-bed she was 
doing so good a work in her family that 
it could not be right to take her away— 
and her devoted mother, it would break 
both their hearts,” and poor little Mrs. 
Smith could not quiet the tremor in her 
voice. 

‘¢ You must remember that these people 
do not feel as yor would under such cir- 
cumstances,” kindly said the chairman. 
**Of course they are devoted to each 
other and it breaks their hearts to part so 
long as you will pay their rent,” said the 
wise, young lady. ‘* I have seen plenty 
of such affection before.” ‘* Very sorry, 
Mrs. Smith, but really in this case we can 
do nothing. It is not a case for us, but 
just believe, for your own comfort, that 
these people do not feel this as people in 
our position in life do.” ‘+ What is your 
nextcase?” said the chairman. Could she 
do it, could she bring up her patient, brave 
Clara before this Committee and have er 
decided upon in this way? But surely 
they would see ¢/¢s as she did—surely the 
clergyman would stand by her, if no one 
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else did. So she took courage and told 
Clara’s story: 

‘** A delicate girl working day after day, 
during the holidays until twelve o’clock at 
night, making no complaint, until one day 
outraged nature asserted her rights and 
Clara fell fainting from her stool at the 
cashier’s desk. 

‘¢¢ Weakness,’ said the doctor. ‘ Rest 
and two weeks among the hills will do 
more good than all my medicines.’ But, 
alas! how could she rest when a mother 
and four little ones depended upon her 
wages for their daily bread?” 


‘+ Was the mother a widow?” 


asked a 
member of the committee. 

** Alas! no, it was the old story of an 
intemperate husband.” 

‘* What do you ask us to do?” said the 
chairman. 

Mrs. Smith had the money to pay Clara’s 
board in the country for two weeks ; she 
thought she could get it also for her travel- 
ling expenses. But her mother could not 
well aflord to lose her wages, $8.00 a 
week. They were her main reliance, and 
unless something could be done about that 
Clara could not go. 

‘** You surely do not think we could 
give money into this family when the 
man spends his wages for drink! Why, 
Mrs. Smith, do you not see it would be 
offering a premium on intemperance?” 

No! Mrs. Smith 
* see.” She only could see Clara faint- 
The wise, young 


somehow did not 


ing away at her desk. 
lady looked her disdain of so illogical a 
mind, and the clergyman kindly explain- 
ed: ** Yousee, Mrs. Smith, asa commit- 
tee we cannot consider zzd/viduals—it is 


our province to look out for the good of 


Suppose we help this family 
B, his neighbor in 


the whole. 
which we will call A. 
the next room, is just verging on intem- 
perance, but the thought that he must 
provide for his family restrains him. Now 
he sees A spend his wages for drink, 
and we come in and prevent his family 


This removes B’s_ re- 


from suffering. 


straining motive and in a little while B 
is where A now is. So instead of help- 
ing A we really create and are responsible 
for a second intemperate husband and 
father.” 

‘¢ Of course,” said the wise, young lady, 
‘“‘that is where the harm comes from 
people doing their owxz benevolent work. 
Well-meaning and kind-hearted people 
give their money to just such cases as this 
and no end of harm is done. If people 
would send their contributions to us, such 
dangers would be avoided.” Poor Mrs. 
Smith! ‘* well-meaning and kind-heart- 
ed,” was she really doing harm, and would 
it be better to hand over to the committee 
this precious money for Clara’s board that 
had come to her in such a strange way 
that the Lord must surely have sent it? 
Was she all wrong that somehow the 
case of the mythical B failed to im- 
press her with its importance, and faded 
away entirely before the strong, living 
individuality of the actual Clara? ‘If 
any one seeth his brother hath xeed and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” Sure- 
ly Clara had need of health—why, it was 
life, and she saw it. How could she 
shut it out? But yet she could not quote 
Scripture to a clergyman, and from up- 
town, too. ‘* Butshould the girl be made 
to suffer for her father’s misdoings?” she 
asked. 

‘*Tt is unfortunately the rule—the in- 
nocent suffer for the guilty. We cannot 
change these great laws which govern 
the universe. ‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.’ ” 

Here was Scripture to match her Script- 
ure. She looked appealingly at her friend, 
Mrs. Page, a member of the committee, 
who had sat silent through the discussion. 
She had daughters of her own, she was so 
much interested in Christian work among 
the poor, surely she would look at it dif- 
ferently. Mrs. Page answered the ap- 
pealing look. 
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B a ** J can sympathize with Mrs. Smith. 
p- f I have often had my own heart enlisted in 
le : just such cases. What I would advise 
id j Mrs. Smith is to go to Clara as a friend. 


She evidently has been so kind a friend 











y; that she must have won her confidence. 
m zy To say to her that the best thing they can 
k. [ do is to turn their father out of the fami- 
le ly. He has forfeited all claim to their 
‘is i consideration. The law would stand by 
le f them, as they could easily prove ‘ non- 
sh support.’ But I mast say, my dear Mrs. 
a Y Smith, in this especial case my feeling for 
te ; Clara is somewhat dampened by the way 
ld ; she dresses. I sometimes have taught the 
1 Bible class of which Clara is a member, 
at during the sickness of their regular teach- 
Ly er, and Clara comes with a white feather 
t? in her hat. The money spent for that 
1e might aid the family in many ways.” ‘It 
n- is Clearly not a case for zs,” said the chair- 
ad man. 
\e What did Mrs. Smith see? The Com- 
It mittee Room and its occupants faded away 
ud before her eyes, and two scenes of the past 
Ww few weeks came up before her. One was 
e- the dingy little Mission Chapel—the pray- 
AS er-meeting was over, the people had sung 
ie ‘** What a friend we have in Jesus!” and 
te **Oh! for the peace that floweth as a 
D- | river” ; sung them ‘* conamore,” and why ? 
le Who can answer that enigma? ‘+ No 
1e : music in them,” and ‘+ more piety than 
poetry.” Perhaps so, but somehow they 
n- comfort the broken-hearted and strengthen 
ot the weak. Clara had come out of the 
mn meeting and waited for a little talk with 
no | Mrs. Smith. The quiet light of ‘+ the 
re peace which passeth all understanding ” 
. shone in her gentle face, and was appar- 
st - ent in her quiet, yet decided, voice. ‘* I 
oP 4 am so glad I came to-night, the meeting 
e, * has helped me so much. I came with a 
n. heavy burden, but it is gone. Father has 
30 <4 been very bad yesterday and to-day. He 


spent all his wages and came home with- 
outa cent. Mother worries so that she 
is down sick. I wanted her to come with 
me to-night, but she is completely dis- 
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couraged and says she has no heart to do 
anything.” ‘+I wish your mother could 
find comfort where you do, Clara.” ‘+1 
wish so, too, but she cannot see why God 
should let zs have so much trouble.” ** Do 
you not think, Clara, it would be best for 
your mother to leave your father? You 
cannot go on in this way.” ‘* She says 
sometimes that she will, but he is our fa- 
ther, you know; it would be dreadful to 
have the whole story inthe papers. Now 
only a few people know it. Then what 
would become of him? If we turned him 
out, he would sink down into a regular 
gutter drunkard. No, Mrs. Smith, it is 
our cross and we must bear it, I guess, to 
the end of our lives.” There seemed a 
sublimity, a heroism in this, and Mrs. 
Smith could say no more, only to press 
Clara’s hand with tearful eyes, to go home 
and pray that Clara’s sacrifice might not 
be in vain and that sometime the father 
might be reclaimed. 

The other picture was different: Mrs. 
Page’s Fifth avenue home with its beau- 
ty and luxury. There was Mrs. Page so 
kind-hearted and good to every one. She 
was in the midst of an interesting con- 
versation with Mrs. Smith when her 
daughter burst in upon them with her new 
hat, a dainty, little miracle of white feath- 
ers, surah and lace. ‘* Excuse me, Mrs. 
Smith, but I do want to show mamma my 
new hat, and I could not wait. It has 
just come home—and is it not lovely and 
so becoming? look!” Becoming it cer- 
tainly was, and pardonable the innocent 
vanity which made its owner look into 
the glass with pleased eyes. ‘* Is she not 
a silly, vain girl to care so much for a hat? 
She did not need this in the least, but she 
is going away for a visit and, chancing to 
see this hat at Madame Tricot’s, she gave 
me no peace until I bought it for her. I 
tell her when she is as old as] am, or even 
you, Mrs. Smith, she will not go wild over 
a hat nor have her happiness increased by 
a few white feathers.” ‘+I have a great 
sympathy with what is called the ¢ silli- 








ness’ of young girls,” said Mrs. Smith, 
‘* for [try not to forget how much I cared 
for a hat when I was eighteen. Some- 
times it is hard to do so now, in this busy 
life, when I wear my old bonnets until 
they are so shabby that Mr. Smith re- 
bels. But a bonnet seems a very trifling 
affair when one gets into the burden and 
heat of the day.” ‘* That is what I tell 
mamma. Just because after a while I wont 
care, I ought to have the pretty hats now 
while Idocare. Don’t you think so, Mrs. 
Smith?” But, without waiting for an an- 
swer, *‘ There is sister Annie, I must 
show it to her,” and the happy girl flew 
out of the room, regardless of her moth- 
er’s rather shocked, ‘*‘ Oh! my daughter.” 
‘** She is not so vain and frivolous as she 
seems, but she is just out of school and 
cares rather more for clothes than I wish 
she did. But in a few years she will get 
all over it, so I don’t worry.” ‘*Oh! yes, 
of course she will,” assented Mrs. Smith, 
and the conversation returned to the sober, 
practical topic they were discussing when 
disturbed by the hat. 

This scene came back to Mrs. Smith 
now. Oh! why was the love of a white 
feather so excusable in a young girl liv- 
ing in Fifth avenue and so inexcusable 
in just as young a girl if she lived in /vrs¢ 
avenue. Could they not understand that 
to Clara, sitting at her cashier’s desk from 
early Monday morning until late Saturday 
night, there might be a rest, a pleasure, 
in that white feather, making Sunday so 
different from the other six days of labor? 
For that one day, might she not feel that 
the white feather brought her nearer to 
that El Dorado of shop girls, the life of 
girls who have nothing to do? Foolish 
girls, you say ; they are really better off if 
they only knew it. But that is just it, 
they do zot know it. They only know 
that for them there is the drudgery, the 
rare holiday, the patronizing treatment of 
those who are called ‘+ above ” them, and, 
alas! the bitter, rebellious feeling in their 
hearts, as they happen to see some 
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young girl step from her carriage dressed 
in the pretty clothes with which maternal, 
and oftener paternal, affection loves to 
deck them. The bitter, bitter question- 
ing, ‘*How can God be good and give me 
such a life, and that girl no younger than 
I, so differenta one? Why should she be 
so sheltered and I forced to work hard, to 
hear sneers and insults and no one care?” 
‘+ How mean God is,” said one of them. 

‘¢ Wicked ”—yes, I grant you. ‘+ Need 
of mission chapels.” Granted again, great 
need. God and the Mission Bible Class 
teachers alone know how great. But do 
you think it is easy for that teacher to 
come from her comfortable home and say 
to these girls: ‘* God knows best. It is 
best for you, for some reason we cannot 
see, to do the drudgery. We must not 
question, we must trust that he does the 
best for you and the best for the girl in 
Fifth avenue. She may have her troub- 
les, and, if you knew all, greater than 
yoursperhaps.””  Thisis true, Bible truth, 
and blessed be God! His Holy Spirit 
has brought this, so hard truth, home to the 
heart of many a working girl. He has 
taken the bitterness and rebellion out of 
their hearts and made them see a beauty 
even in their homely lives. 

But all this time the committee has been 
engaged in the discussion of a case the 
wise, young lady had found, a woman who 
was receiving help from seven different 
mission chapels. She had had baby bap- 
tized in six of these chapels, and would 
have added the seventh, but that had hap- 
pened to be a Baptist chapel and so the 
baby had no chance. ‘* That is the good 
work our committee is doing, bringing 
just such cases to light—so much better 
than individual giving,” said the wise, 
young lady. 

‘¢ But now the time is up 
cases must be postponed until the next 
meeting of the committee, two weeks 
from to-day. Good-morning, ladies,” and 
the chairman took his hat and rushed out. 
The clergyman lingered to have a little 
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friendly talk. Mrs. Smith’s first impulse 
was to rush out, too. She was inclined to 
take it as a personal matter, this treatment 
of her ** poor,” (you remember I told 
you she was not ‘ w7se,””) and how could 
she stay and talk and laugh as though all 
had gone well? But Mrs. Page held out 
her hand in friendly greeting and detain- 
ed her. ** You must not take this too 
much to heart, Mrs. Smith. By and 
by you will grow as hard-hearted as you 
now think we are.” ‘* Oh! yes,” said the 
wise, young lady, ‘* I used to feel just so, 
but I am bravely through that.” 

But do you ever visit the poor in their 
own homes and see for yourself what 
their wants are?” asked Mrs. Smith. 

‘* No, indeed. ‘I have no time, I have so 
much committee work todo. Why, lam 
on sever committees—how could I get time 
to go and see the poor? Committee work 
is the brains of work among the poor. 
There are hands of course, but we p/ax the 
work for others to carry out. Besides, I see 
quite as much of the poor as I want to in 
these cases that come to us. Ungrateful, 
artful and scheming—that is my estimate 
ofthem. ButI fancy not many impose on 
me. I have learned most of their cun- 
ning little devices.” 

** But do you not know that the really- 
deserving poor do not come here and ap- 
It is just as hard for them to ask 
They 


ply? 
for help as it would be for you. 
are young girls who are slowly dying of 
starvation, because of constant want of 
nourishing food, and yet no committee 
ever hears of them. Unless some one finds 
them out and helps them in a quiet way, 
as one friend or one sister would another, 
they die, and xo ove is the wiser. Did 
you ever see one of their dark bedrooms 
and know the sort of air they breathe, 
which slowly saps away their strength and 
finally their lives? They go to a doc- 
tor—one girl told me he asked if her bed- 
room had an outside window. When she 


answered, ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ Then I can do 
The doctor’s constant 


nothing for you.’ 
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prescription for them is rest and fresh air. 
He might as well say gold and diamonds.” 

**Oh! I know all about shop girls. 
They would go without their dinner any 
day to get a pair of paste ear-rings. and, 
as to their dark rooms, they are sworn 
enemies to fresh air. They have no taste 
for the country, and would rather walk on 
the avenue any time than take a country 


ramble. ‘It is so lonesome,’ they com- 
plain. <A friend of mine sent a girl into 


the country for fresh air. She never could 
be induced to open her window at night, 
and slept night after night in that lovely 
mountain air with her room as close and 
the air as bad as a tenement-house. Let 
a few such facts come to your knowledge 
and you will soon get over the feeling that 
these things affect them as they would 
you.” 

‘* But,” persisted Mrs. Smith, ‘+ that is 
just where you make amistake. You con- 
sider the poor as a class, and from one 
such instance you make a sweeping class- 
ification of aZ7. You do not do so with 
your own acquaintances. We all know 
people who value their friends for just what 
they can get out of them. We all know 
frivolous, heartless society girls. Yes, 
many girls, who would do without real 
comfort for a pair of diamond ear-rings, do 
so quite as often as a shop girl would for her 
paste. But yet we would be indignant if 
any one should claim that all society girls 
were so. It seems to me the tendency of 
committee work is to wipe out the interest 
in people as ‘individuals.’ It is neces- 
sary, if as you say it is the ‘brain’ of 
charitable work, but we need the feeling 
heart and the helping hand as well. So 
much has been said of the evil of giving to 
the poor—cases of fraud that have been 
brought to light by organized work have 
been so widely published—that people 
are going tothe other extreme. Buttoning 
their coats and folding their hands over their 
purses, they congratulate themselves that 
they do not help to ‘ pauperize’ the poor. 
A gentleman told me the other day that he 
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had decided never to give to a private case 
He had divided his donations be- 
tween several societies. But this leaves 
out the numberless cases of the class I have 
mentioned, who will not come for help 
to any public society. Yet a little tem- 
porary help will bridge over a hard place, 
and help them to help themselves for the 
future. I am thoroughly opposed to in- 


again. 


Lend a Hand. 


discriminate giving. But not giving at all, 
or giving only through societies does not 
solve the problem.” 

‘¢ Well, it is time for my next committee, 
so I will finish the discussion at our next 
meeting,” andthe wise, young lady hurried 
off. ‘* Wait, for I take the same car as 
you,” said the clergyman. 





WOMEN AS TRUSTEES OF THE STATE INSANE ASYLUM. 


THE Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo has sent a petition 
to Governor Hill begging that the two va- 
cancies in the Board of Trustees of the 
State Insane Asylum shall be filled by 
women. The petition is accompanied by 
a strong statement of reasons why these 
appointments should be made. In the 
three states where women have been made 
trustees, there is convincing testimony 
that the results have been most excellent. 
The Buffalo Courter asks : 

‘*And why should the state of New 
York hesitate to adopt a policy that would 
almost inevitably lead to a better adminis- 
tration of institutions for the insane? In 
view of the fact that nearly two-thirds of 
the Buffalo State Insane Asylum patients 
last year were women, it would be useless 
to spend words in a serious effort to con- 
vince Buflalonians that the vacancies in 
the Board of Trustees should be filled by 
women. That the vacancies should be 
thus filled is unquestionably the over- 
whelming sentiment of this city. Buffalo 
well knows that the most active, the most 
intelligent, the most self-sacrificing, the 
most efficient of all those engaged in the 
noble work of caring for the unfortunate 
When they 
ask the simple privilege of extending their 
field of usefulness in looking after the wel- 
fare of the insane, we cannot think that 
Governor Hill will deny them. 


are found among her women. 


‘¢ The petition of the Women’s Union is 
reasonable ; it springs from the holiest of 
motives ; it is a step forward in the great 
work of reform.” 

We print the petition and the letters 
testifying to the good results which have 
come from such appointments in other 
states. 

THE WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION, PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
NO. 25 NIAGARA SQUARE. 

Burrato, N. Y., June 18, 1887. 
To His Excellency, Governor David B. 
flill, Executive Chamber, Albany. 

Sm—The Board of Directors of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion of Buffalo, an association having a 
membership of 850 women, in view of 
the fact that there are now vacancies in the 
Board of Trustees of the State Insane Asy- 
lum at Buffalo, do most earnestly petition 
your excellency to appoint two women to 
fill such positions. In the annual report 
of said asylum, published in 1886, the rec- 
ord of patients confined shows 210 women 
and 188 men. Enlightened people every- 
where are awakening to the fact that it is 
unjust to allow woman no voice in the 
care and protection of her own sex ; there 
should be at least two practical, philan- 
thropic women on the Board of Trustees of 
every insane asylum in our land; these 
women should have free access to the 
wards where women are confined. Insane 
men have physicians of their own sex in 
whom they can confide; women are often 
prevented, from fear or natural delicacy, 
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from appealing to the male physician. 
The attendants in many cases are young 
women of the ignorant class, without re- 
finement or aptness for the work. For 
this the asylum authorities are not entire- 
ly to blame, as the better class do not seek 
such positions. 

We are informed that the Governor of 
our state has the right to appoint two wom- 
en on each Board of Trustees. 

In Massachusetts, Maine and Iowa the 
experiment has been tried, with the best 
results, as accompanying letters will show. 
In Massachusetts the law provides that 
‘‘whenever women are detained in state 
asylums, either as prisoners or patients, 
two women shall be on the Board of Trust- 
ees, one of whom shall be a physician.” 
Two out of ten trustees would have no 
controlling voice, and when the number 
of women confined in an asylum is more 
than the number of men we think it not 
an unreasonable demand that two of the 
trustees shall be women. 

Such appointments made by our Goy- 
ernor would receive the grateful approval, 
not only of hundreds of women in Bufla- 
lo, but of philanthropic workers, both men 
and women, throughout our state. 

Inclosed with this, we send letters of 
approval from ex-Governor Plaisted and 
Governor Bodwell of Maine, Governor 
Larrabee of Iowa, a letter signed by the 
Trustees, Superintendent, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Steward, Treasurer, and 
Physicians of the Maine Insane Hospital ; 
the Hon. Philip C. Garrett, President 
Board of Public Charities, Pennsylvania ; 
the Hon. William P. Letchworth, Pres- 
ident of the New York State Board of 
Charities ; the Hon. James O. Putnam, 
Gen. George S. Field, and Rev. Dr. John 
W. Brown of Buffalo, with letters intro- 
ducing the ladies of the committee from 
President Cleveland, Gen. George S. 
Field and Wilson S. Bissell. 

We respectfully present the names of 
Mrs. Benj. H. Williams of Buffalo and 
Mrs. E. V. Stoddard of Rochester, asking 
that they be appointed to serve as Trustees 
of the State Insane Asylum at Buffalo. _ If 
it should be the pleasure of your excellen- 
cy to appoint a woman from Elmira in 
place of Mrs. Stoddard, it would prove 
equally acceptable. 

In full confidence that you will give to 
this petition the consideration its impor- 


tance merits, and trusting that, in the in- 
terests of justice and humanity, its prayer 
may be granted, we have the honor to be 
your most obedient servants, 
Mrs. GrorGe W. TowNnsEND, 
President W. E. and I. Union. 
Mrs. Lity Lorp Trrrr, 
Cor. Secretary W. E. and I. Union. 
Mrs. GreorGE Howarp LEwIs, 

State Charities Aid Association. 
FROM GEN. GEORGE S. FIELD, MEMBER OF 
GOV. HILL’S STAFF. 

BuFFALo, June 15, 1887. 
To His Excellency, Gov. Hill, E-xecu- 


tive Mansion, Albany: 


Dear Str—After a somewhat careful 
examination of the subject of appointing 
women to the Board of Managers of the 
Insane Asylum, I find that there are many 
reasons which would make this course ad- 
visable. I will not at this time enumerate 
them, as they will be presented to you 
much clearer by those who have given the 
subject greater attention. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Geo. S. FIEp. 

FROM THE MAINE INSANE HOSPITAL. 

Aucusta, MAINE, June 3, 1887. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend, Buffalo, 

Ne Be 

Dear Mapam—Your letter of recent 
date to Mrs. C. A. Quinby, making in- 
quiry relative to the advisability and effi- 
ciency of a Board of Trustees for Insane 
Hospitals composed, in part, of women, 
was by Mrs. Quinby placed in our hands 
for reply. 

We are pleased to make the following 
statements relative thereto: 

The Legislature of Maine in 1880 chang- 
ed the law relative to the Board of Trust- 
ees, so that the government of the Maine 
Insane Hospital is vested in a committee 
of six Trustees, ‘* one of whom shall be 
a woman,” the old law being amended 
by the addition of the words, ‘* one of 
whom shall be a woman.” 

This movement at the time met with con- 
siderable opposition, many good friends 
of the institution honestly doubting the 
propriety of such action and sincerely be- 
lieving that the efficiency of the Board 
would be lessened. Mrs. C. A. Quinby, 
an ardent friend of the Hospital, and one 
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eminently fitted for the position, received 
the first appointment on the Board, declin- 
ing a re-appointment, after a term of three 
years of active and acceptable service, on 
account of the larger duties devolving up- 
on her, in consequence of the death of 
her husband, and Mrs. E. J. Torsey of 
Kent’s Hill, a lady of rare t talents and abil- 
ity, was then appointed in her place, and 
yet, to the gratification and entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, retains the position. 
Thus it will be seen that a woman has been 
associated with five men on the Board of 
Trustees of this institution for a period of 
more than seven years to the greatly in- 
creased satisfaction of patients and resi- 
dent officers of the hospital, and the uni- 
versal gratification of the state at large. 
The only regret we have to express is that 
the law was not so amended as to read 
*¢two of whom shall be women,” instead 
of ‘*one of whom shall be a woman.” 
This change will, no doubt. be made in 
the near future, either by vesting the gov- 
ernment of the Hospital in a Board of 
Trustees of six, two of whom shall be 
women, or by increasing the number to 
seven, and thus having two women on 
the Board. Nothing would induce us to 
go back tothe oldlaw. We have three as- 
sistant physicians, one of whom is a wom- 
an. We are also much gratified by this 
change and firmly believe the at the best in- 
terests of the institution, and especially of 
the unfortunates herein congregated, are 
greatly enhanced and most faithfully sub- 
served by the changes s already accomplish- 
ed; and that the suggestions above made 
would more fully meet our approval and 
still further increase the efficiency of the 
Board. Yours respectfully, 
James WeyMouTH, 
E. A. Tuompson, 
DANIEL O. Bowen, 
J. W. DEARBORN, 
J. H. MAntey, 
Trustees. 
BicELow T. SANBORN, 
Superintendent. 
O. C. S. Davies, 
Assistant Superintendent. 
Joun W. Cuase, 
Steward and Treasurer. 
LETTER FROM GOVERNOR LARRABEE, 
STATE oF Iowa, ) 
EXEcuTIVE DEPARTMENT, » 
Dzs Mornes, June 4, 1887. 
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Mrs. J. Hl. Hunting, 705 Eighteenth 

Street, City: 

Drar Mapam—lIn reply to your ques- 
tion as to the advisability of having a wom- 
an on the Board of Trustees, State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, I have no hesitation 
in recommending it. We have had 
woman on our Board for the Independence 
Hospital for several terms and with the 
best results, and Mrs. Woods is now a 
member of the Board of Visitors for the 
Hospital, and there is no more efficient 
member on the Board than she proves to 
be. Yours respectfully, 

Wo. 
LETTER FROM EX-GOVERNOR PLAISTED 
OF MAINE. 
Aucusta, Me., June 8, 1837. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend: 

My Dear Mapam—Agreeably to Mrs. 
C. A. Quinby’s request, I write you in 
regard to our Insane Asylum, particular- 
ly as to the wisdom of the law requiring 
the appointment of a woman Trustee upon 
its Board of Management. 

The law has been in operation six years, 
since 1881, when Mrs. Quinby was ap- 
pointed by me, as Governor, the first wom- 
an Trustee of the institution. She served 
three years with great acceptance, and in 
that time conquered all prejudice against 
the innovation. There is now only one 
opinion in this state as to the wisdom of 
the law and its beneficial effects. To my 
mind, they are so self-evident that I regard 
the matter as hardly one for examination. 
The law will, I doubt not, soon be chang- 
ed, providing for the appointment of two 
or more women as Trustees on the Board. 
The experiment with us is no longer an 
experiment; it has become a part “of the 
institution. The change is’ one I cannot 
commend too highly. Indeed, it has been 
the greatest blessing to this most unfortu- 
nate class. I have the honor to be your 
most obedient servant, 

H. M. PLArsTep. 


FROM PHILIP C. GARRETT, PRESIDENT 
BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, 1224 
CHESTNUT STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 14, 1887. 
Mrs. G. W. Townsend: 


Drar MapamM—I am in receipt of your 
letter of yesterday. There does not seem 
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to be anything in the laws providing for 
the appointment of Trustees of our State 
Hospitals for the Insane which would pre- 
vent the Governor from appointing wom- 
en, if so disposed. The word ‘+ persons” 
is used in one of the statutes, ‘* men” or 
‘¢voters,” I believe, in no instance. As 
yet, however, no appointment of a wom- 
an has ever been made. It would be em- 
inently suitable and desirable that women 
should be placed on such Boards, and I 
presume the ice has only to be broken by 
some Governor setting a precedent to bring 
it about. I do not know how Governor 
Beaver views the subject, but will take 
pleasure in bringing it to his notice, and I 
hope Governor Hill will grant your re- 


quest. Yours very respectfully, 
[Signed] Puitip C, GARRETT. 


FROM GOVERNOR BODWELL OF MAINE. 
HALLoweELL, Me., June 13, 1887. 
Mrs. H. A. Townsend: 

Dear MApam—Yours to Mrs. Quinby 
has been forwarded to me for my views in 
regard to the employment of women as 
Trustees of the Insane Asylum of your 
state. In reply will say that I consider 
it of the highest importance that females 
should be put upon the Board of Trustees, 
as there are many things which would be 
communicated to them by patients which 
would not be if there were male Trustees. 
Like everything else, it wants women who 
are level-headed, not in any way inclined 
to be impulsive, and who will take things 
considerately and in an unprejudiced man- 
ner, so far as can be. The importance of 
this we find here to be very great, and I 
have no hesitancy in saying that I consid- 
er in all institutions where females are 
confined it is necessay to have part of the 
Trustees women. 

Hoping the above will be of some small 
service to you, I am yours very truly, 

[Signed ] J. R. BopweE tt. 
FROM THE REV. DR. BROWN, RECTOR OF 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 

BuFFALo, June 15, 1887. 
To His Excellency, Governor Hill: 

Dear Str—I am glad to associate my- 
self with the good people of the common- 
wealth in the laudable effort to secure the 
representation of women on the Board of 
Trustees of the State Insane Asylum, and 
earnestly invoke your official and humane 
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assistance in their behalf. Its desirability 
(indeed necessity) is fully warranted by 
the experience in other states. I shall 
not occupy your time now to add any rea- 
sons to those which will doubtless be pre- 
sented to you by the committee who have 
the matter personally in charge, but will, 
if called upon, be happy to do so at the 
pleasure of your excellency. Again com- 
mending this most worthy work, I am 
your obedient servant, 
Joun W. Brown. 
FROM THE HON. W. P. LETCHWORTH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE N. Y. STATE BOARD 
OF CHARITIES. 
GLEN Iris, 
PoRTAGEVILLE P. O., June 20, 1877. 
To His Excellency, David B. Hill, 

Governor: 

Srr—In compliance with the request 
of the lady managers of the Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union of Buffalo, 
I address you upon the subject of ap- 
pointing women on the Board of Manage- 
ment of our state Charitable Institutions. 
My experience in charitable supervision, 
extending over a period of some fourteen 
years, has impressed me with the value 
of the codperative aid of women on Boards 
of Management of private charities. In 
hospitals, reformatories, orphan asylums, 
homes for the aged, and other charities, 
not only have the counsel and aid of wom- 
en promoted a higher standard of care, 
but in many instances a more successful 
financial condition has, through their as- 
sistance, been reached. I can see no rea- 
son why a principle that has wrought such 
good results in private incorporated char- 
itable work, and so far as the experiment 
has been tried in state charitable work, 
should not be extended, or why State In- 
stitutions which contain women or chil- 
dren may not be made still more efficient 
by a representation af women on each of 
their Boards. In the case of the helpless 
classes, including the insane and children, 
it would seem that to deny women the 
right of standing equal among men as pro- 
tectors of their sex is manifestly unfair. 
The acknowledged fitness of women to 
minister to the sick, their experience in 
all manner of domestic affairs, their in- 
tuitive knowledge of the wants of their 
own sex, make them peculiarly fitted to aid 
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in directing charitable institution work ; 
and to discard this valuable service seems 
not only unjust to those under care, but 
talse economy for the state. In the care 
of the insane, I believe that, if women 
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Asylums for the Insane would be still fur- 
ther increased, and that they would be 
better protected from scandals and enjoy 
a larger share of public confidence. [ 
have the honor to be yours with great re- 


were represented by governmental ap- spect, Wu_iiaAm P. Lercnwortn, 
pointment in the Boards of Management, Commissioner. 
the great usefulness and efficiency of our 

— +O. 





EXTRACTS FROM A PAPER READ AT THE WOMAN’S 
CONFERENCE, NEW YORK, APRIL 25, 1587.* 


BY MRS. C. R. LOWELL, 


Tue Department of Public Charities 
and Correction of the city of New York is 
under the charge of three Commissioners, 
each appointed by the Mayor for a term of 
six years, at a salary of $5,000 a year, the 
term of one Commissioner expiring every 
two years. 

These Commissioners had under their 
charge on December 31st of last year 
(1886) 13,144 paupers, criminals and sick, 
men, women and children, for whom 1,148 
officers and subordinate care-takers were 
required ; that is, there was a total of 
14,292 human beings to be governed by 
these three men. 

Among the 13,144 dependents there 
were 4,560 prisoners of different grades in 
seven different prisons and employed as 
servants throughout the Department ; there 
were 3,691 sick or disabled persons in nine 
different hospitals and in the Almshouse ; 
there were 4,282 insane men and women 
in five different asylums; there were 290 
idiots and 320 sick or crippled children in 
six different institutions.¢| * * * 

The city also owns a thousand acres of 
land on Long Island, bought for the site of 
a new Insane Asylum, and Riker’s Island 
in the Sound, bought for the site of a new 
Penitentiary, both of which localities will 


* Printed by permission. 
+ Twenty-eight institutions in all. 
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also be under the care of the Commission- 
ers of Public Charities and Correction so 
soon as buildings are erected on them. 

The Commissioners’ Central Office is 
at the corner of Eleventh street and Third 
avenue, and here are received all applica- 
tions for ** city coal”; all applications for 
the annual pension to the adult blind; all 
applications for passes to visit the islands ; 
and all applications for admission to the in- 
stitutions on the islands. The foregoing 
enumeration of institutions and inmates, 
and of the business of the central office, 
gives some idea perhaps of what the three 
Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction have to do in the way of gov- 
erning. 

Besides this they have also the entire re- 
sponsibility for all expenditures of money 
for these various institutions, and for any 
new buildings which are to be erected for 
the use of the Department, the plans of 
which they have also to provide and to 
oversee the work on them. 

The estimates for the expenses of the 
Department for this year (1887) amount 
to $1,964,645.50. 

The magnitude of the interests confided 
to the Commissioners of Public Charities 
and Correction, and the importance of the 
work they have to do for the people under 
their charge, and for the city, cannot fail 
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to strike any one who realizes what the 
figures I have quoted represent: the wel- 
fare of 14,000 persons, the expenditure of 
almost $2,000,000, and the power to di- 
minish or increase the burdens of pauper- 
ism and crime to our great city—all this is 
in the hands of the three men at the head 
of the Department. * * * 

On the 15th of last December I was able 
to say, ina Report to the State Board of 
Charities: ‘‘In looking back ten years, or 
even five years, it is encouraging to note 
radical improvements in the management 
of the charitable institutions under the 
charge of the Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction. * * * De- 
spite all improvements, however, very 
much more requires to be done to raise the 
grade of subordinate employés in the De- 
partment to the required standard. The 
large number of changes during the year 
1886 among the paid officers and employés, 
amounting to 56 per cent of the total num- 
ber, shows a very bad condition of things ; 
because such frequent changes in the ser- 
vice must, to a very great degree, interfere 
with order and discipline, and with the 
eflective carrying out of any plans, however 
good, formed by the heads of institutions 
or by the Commissioners of Public Chari- 
ties and Correction.* The facts show that 
in New York we either secure a poor class 
of officers, who fail to perform their duties 
satisfactorily, or that their pay is so low, 
and their positions so little desirable, that 
they will not remain in the service of the 
city; and I think there is no doubt that all 
these causes operate to bring about so un- 
desirable a result as we find.” * * * 

To turn for a moment from the consider- 
ation of the Department as a whole to one 
special branch, it is a pleasure to refer to 








* About nineteen per cent of the whole force were dis- 
missed. Among the same class of employees in the 
work-houses and asylums of England and Wales during 
the same year, the dismissals and forced resignations 
amounted to 129 ina total of 7,171 officials, or less than 
two per cent. One explanation of the difference may 
be found in the “ superannuation allowances” granted 
to faithful employees in Great Britain, a strong incentive 
to good conduct. 


the great advance in the condition of the 
three large asylums for the insane, where 
the most flagrant evils which used to dis- 
grace their administration have certainly 
been remedied during the past seven years. 
* * * The prospect for.the proper 
care of the insane is indeed better than it 
has ever been before in this city ; for I think 
it is not too much to say that almost all the 
worst evils now to be found in the city 
asylums are due to their overcrowded con- 
dition, and would be obviated were proper 
buildings to be put up on the large tract 
of land already bought by the city on Long 
Island for the purpose of providing suit- 
able care for the insane of the city. This 
land (1,000 acres) has been in posses- 
sion of the city for three years, but no use 
has so far been made of it, the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment having made no 
appropriation for building, refusing even 
to transfer an appropriation of $60,000, 
made in 1884, for a hospital pavilion on 
Ward’s Island, which the Commissioners 
of Public Charities and Correction have 
more than once requested leave to devote 
to the erection of buildings on Long Island. 
Meanwhile the number of insane under 
the city’s care continues to increase at an 
alarming rate, and the buildings provided 
for them are so inadequate that on Decem- 
ber 31, 1885, there were 1,182 more than 
could be rightly provided for, while during 
the past year the number has increased to 
4,282, of whom 1,428 have not adequate 
accommodation. * * * The above 
figures are startling when it is considered 
that the persons so crowded into inade- 
quate quarters are crazy men and women, 
people with diseased brains and nervous 
systems, for whose cure quiet is neces- 
sary. * * * The immense gain which 
would result to hundreds of them, could 
they be transferred to a retired country asy- 
lum, such as could be cheaply built on the 
Long Island land already owned by the 
city, cannot fail to be acknowledged. 
Notwithstanding any and all improve- 
ments, however, the Department of Public 
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Charities and Correction is still very far 
from what it should be. In past reports, 
next to political and personal influence, 
the defect chiefly dwelt upon was the want 
of a large outlook on the part of the Com- 
missioners, and their failure to adopt pre- 
ventive measures. This defect still exists, 
and is due, in my opinion, to the very mix- 
ed character of the institutions and classes 
of persons to be dealt with by the Commis- 
sioners, which renders it difficult to follow 
up thoroughly the study of any single 
branch of their work. While, as I have 
said, the general tone in the Department 
has certainly improved, yet there is still a 
sense that there is no head to the Depart- 
ment; that there is no central intelligence 
at work studying the great problems pre- 
sented in the fast-increasing number of 
helpless, suffering, degraded and vicious 
men, women and children, who are, year 
after year, falling into the hands of the 
Commissioners to be cared for and helped, 
if possible. 

One rather interesting example of the 
want of a central intelligence in the De- 
partment is to be found by comparing the 
number of officers and employés in each 
institution, and the fer capita daily cost 
of provisions with the numbez of inmates. 
Taking, for instance, the hospitals, we find 
that Bellevue and its Reception Hospital, 
with an average population of 945, have 
101 Officers, and its patients cost 45 cents 
per day to feed each one. Charity Hos- 
pital has 1,060 patients, 87 officers, and 
each patient has but 31 cents worth of food 
aday. The Incurable Hospital has 108 
patients, 3 officers, and 15,1, cents is paid 
per day for each patient’s food. The Ho- 
meopathic Hospital, with 618 patients, 
has 37 officers, and 32 cents each day to 
feed each patient. The Randall’s Island 
Hospital, with 1,056 patients (including 
several hundred children), has 72 officers, 
and 25,4, cents for the food of each patient 


aday. The Hart’s Island Hospital, with 


285 patients, has 15 officers, and 22,', cents 
a day for each patient. 
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We find also that the Work-house on 
Blackwell’s Island, with 1,369 prisoners, 
has only 35 officers, and the food of each 
inmate costs 15,4; cents a day ; while the 
Work-house on Hart’s Island, with 332 
prisoners, has 24 officers (or one-fourth as 
many inmates and two-thirds as many offi- 
cersasthe Blackwell’s Island Work-house) 
and each inmate’s food costs 27,3, cents a 
day. 

A much more serious illustration of the 
want of foresight in the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities and Correction may be seen, 
however, on Randall’s Island. * * * 
This is the permanent home of a large num- 
ber of crippled and defective children, and 
in it are received also such children as are 
sent temporarily from private institutions 
because of diseases and defects which cause 
them to be troublesome to care for. Many 
of them have been several years on the Is- 
land, and it is a cruel injury that no pains 
have been taken to train them to support 
themselves, which, with some of the crip- 
ples, might have been done. 

If any one in authority had the time to 
care for these children, many might be 
saved. The Randall’s Island hospitals for 
children constitute almost the best spot 
(outside the prisons and Work-house) in 
the Department where preventive work 
mightbe done. These children have many 
of them a long life before them; with a 
careful system of instruction they might be 
made happy, useful citizens. They are, 


on the contrary, condemned to a life of 


painful dependence on the city. To take 
the place of eighteen young men and wom- 
en transferred to the Almshouse in the 


spring of 1886, twenty little creatures of 


three years old came from the Infant Asy- 
lum to the hospitals. 

Besides this class of children, however, 
there is another and very large one in the 
Randall’s Island hospitals—those from the 
private institutions, who, when suffering 
from contagious diseases, are sent there to 
be treated. This is a proper disposition 
of them were there any central authority 
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to whom both the private institutions and 
the Randall’s Island authorities could ap- 
peal; but at present the whole matter 
seems to be most unfortunately managed. 

Children are not sent from the institu- 
tions to Randall’s Island, as the physicians 
of the latter hospitals complain, until they 
are so badly diseased that their cure is a 
most difficult matter ; they are there treat- 
ed and, as appears by the hospital records, 
cured and discharged to the private insti- 
tutions, from which they are sometimes at 
once, or shortly, returned, again diseas- 
ed—those in charge asserting that they 
have not been cured at all. 

Meanwhile the institutions from which 
these children come with contagious dis- 
eases continue to receive other children by 
commitment from the courts, and there is 
no one whose duty it is to notify the mag- 
istrates of the dangers of such commit- 
ments, and no one who has authority to 
put a stop to them. 

I believe, as I did years ago, that the real 
solution of the difficulty that confronts us 
is the breaking up of the Department of 
Public Charities and Correction into three 
departments, one to have charge of the 
criminals and able-bodied paupers; one 
of the sick, insane and helpless; and the 
third to have the care and supervision of 
the dependent children of the city, who 
numbered, in 1885, 20,005,* and cost the 
city $1,505,663 from its public funds. 

Can it be possible that such want of in- 
telligence as we find, and such neglect of 
the opportunities to do great service to 
the city and to suffering fellow-creatures, 
would be shown if each class of institutions 
were under a separate management, with 
a Commissioner in charge whose whole 
time and thought were given to their care, 
instead of being one of an incongruous col- 
lection of institutions under the charge of 
three Commissioners, all responsible for 
the oversight of the whole confused mass? 








*This number includes, besides the children on Ran- 
dall's Island, those committed to private asylums and 
reformatories, and paid for by the city. 


The fact that the city owns five different 
islands which are now devoted to the care 
of its paupers, criminals and sick, would 
make the division of the Department of 
Public Charities and Correction into three 
departments a very easy and simple matter. 

Blackwell’s Island being near the city, 
and accessible to physicians and the friends 
of patients, is admirably fitted for the hos- 
pitals of the city and for the helpless aged 
who require medical care. Ward’s Is- 
land, for the same reason, would be a suit- 
able location for the hospitals for acute in- 
sane. Both these islands should be under 
one Commissioner, presumably a physi- 
cian, who should also have charge of the 
reception hospitals in the city and of the 
asylum for chronic insane on Long Island. 
Randall’s Island, a small island, very beau- 
tifully situated, would be excellent for a 
quarantine and hospital station for children 
previous to their commitment to and after 
their discharge from private institutions, 
and for such as are too diseased or defect- 
ive to be admitted to these, and should be 
under a special Commissioner, and entire- 
ly disconnected from all association with 
paupers or criminals or insane. Riker’s 
Island, comparatively inaccessible, and at 
a distance from the city, affords an excel- 
lent situation for the Penitentiary, as Hart’s 
Island does for the same reason for the 
Work-house, and those two penal institu- 
tions should be under the charge of an ex- 
perienced penalogist who should also con- 
trol the city prisons. 

By these means the sick and unfortunate 
would not be banished to a distance from 
their friends, while criminals and able- 
bodied paupers would be removed from 
easy communication with theirs, and their 
punishment would have an additional de- 
terrent element. 

That the problems presented to the 
Department of Public Charities and Cor- 
rection are serious, and that they im- 
peratively demand the study of able and 
intelligent men for their solution, cannot 
be questioned in view of the following 
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figures showing the increase in the various 
classes of dependents since the year 1876. 
On December 31st of that year there were 
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in the city institutions 10,062 dependents, 
and on December 31, 1886, 13,144. 


—- 4@e ---——--- 


HOW THE BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY WAS STARTED. 


Durinc the summer of 1873, while I was 
at work at large in the state as Sunday- 
school Missionary, I planned ahead for the 
winter. It seemed to me that something 
more than was being done for the boys and 
girls of San Francisco should be under- 
taken, so I concluded to organize, if pos- 
sible, a Boys and Girls Aid Society. The 
question ran from mouth to mouth in those 
days, and was often discussed in the news- 
papers, and to some extent on the platform 
—what shall be done with the waifs of so- 
ciety? So, during the winter of 1873-1874, 
I began operations. First Iconferred with 
leading citizens, sketching my plan and 
listening attentively for suggestions ; then, 
selecting a man of solid business reputa- 
tion in the city, I laid the matter particu- 
larly before him. Heconcurred with my 
views, and consented to bea trustee. By 
his recommendation, I visited another citi- 
zen, unfolded the work to him, and secur- 
ed his name for trustee. So, one after 
another, persons were recommended to 
me, their sympathies were enlisted, and 


their names secured, until fifteen were ob- 
tained. 

The Board of Trustees represented vary- 
ing phases of belief, and so the institution 
assumed, at the start, a non-sectarian com- 
plexion. Calling the trustees together, or- 
ganization was effected. Mr. George C. 
Hickox was elected President; a name 
was given to the society, which it still 
retains, and I was appointed Canvassing 
Agent. That the work might prosper, 
the trustees furnished me with proper cre- 
dentials and witha subscription book con- 
taining their own subscriptions. Consid- 
ering the modesty with which the canvass 
was conducted, the response to personal 
appeal was quite generous. 

About four thousand dollars was collect- 
ed, a building was secured on Clementina 
street, Mr. Geo. M. Johnson was appoint- 
ed Superintendent, and the work was be- 
gun. That it was an auspicious beginning 
is fully evidenced by the present society, 
with its fine buildings, and more especially 
with its fine record of work accomplished. 

Wo. N. MESERVE. 





‘* WE often read in the papers of ‘ mu- 
nificent bequests.’ —To my mind it is a 
phrase that has no meaning at all. I see 
no munificence in bequeathing your prop- 
erty when you are going out of this world, 
and have not the possibility of longer en- 
joying it. What I like are munificent 
donations; 1 like to see men antedating 


the pleasure of those upon whom they be- 
stow their bounty, antedating, I trust, their 
own pleasures, and enjoying, while yet 
alive, all the reverence, homage and aflec- 
tion that is showered upon their memories 
after they are interred into the grave.”— 
‘* Life of the 7th Earl of Shaftesbury.” 
Vol. 3d, page 71. 
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Ten Times One. 





“Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


TO THE TEN 


In the letter to the Whatsoever Club of 
New York I notice the suggestion that a 
club should keep a window bright with 
flowers. 

This has long been a favorite idea of 
mine, suggested while visiting near Phila- 
delphia. I was one day walking down 
Chestnut street, below Wannamaker’s, I 
think, and noticed a long window, perhaps 
thirty feet long or even more, filled in with 
the choicest flowers. The finest of orchids 
were there, brought from South America 
and from India, ferns from the most deli- 
cate variety to the tall, fine ones of the 
tropics, beautiful lilies and flowers of our 
Every day the window fas- 
cinated me. The flowers grew to be my 
friends, but, when I came to know them, 
they disappeared and a fresh array, as love- 
ly as before and as varied, took its place. 

’ There was no florist’s office connected 
with this window. It did not seem to be- 
long to any shop near by. A dwelling- 
house was on one side, but I could make no 
connection between thetwo. The mystery 
deepened until one day I learned the whole 
story. A very simple and a very touching 
one it is. I cannot vouch for its truth, I 
can only say it is the story that every Phila- 
delphian knows and believes, and every 
stranger who enquires hears it with little 
or no variation. 

Many years ago, a very poor boy in Phil- 
adelphia trudged daily back and forth to 
his work. He had little toencourage him 
or make life bright to him. But every 
morning as he went along, perhaps cold, 


own country. 
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perhaps hungry, he stood and looked at a 
few pots of flowers that a poor woman was 
coaxing and tending in her window. The 
plants throve and budded and blossomed. 
How the boy’s heart was gladdened when 
he saw the color really coming out of the 
green wrappings! Never did he forget to 
look at them, and never did he pass on 
without thinking how bright the world 
might be for him if he could only get at its 
brightness. He felt happier, he felt braver 
and stronger. Was it the sight of the flow- 
ers that made him more faithful to his duty 
than the other boys? Be that as it may, 
his efforts were crowned with success. He 
rose from one step to another till he be- 
came one of the wealthy men of his native 
city. But he never forgot the poor wom- 
an’s window of flowers and he determined 
that other people should be made happy as 
he had been; that others as they went to 
labor should find that their labor was turn- 
ed to work, because the good Father armed 
them with his own holy spirit, as morning 
after morning they looked upon the beau- 
tiful flowers and felt their hearts brighten 
by the sight. 

And so he prepared this window in the 
heart of a busy city, and all the remaining 
years of his life he kept it beautiful for 
those who had so little beauty in their own 
homes. And when, at last, he died, he 
left those who yet care for it and to-day the 
window of bright flowers and foliage still 
helps the sad hearts to be happy, the dis- 
couraged to ‘* put a cheerful courage on.” 


W. 








KING MANHOOD OR KING ALCOHOL? 


A GENTLEMAN from New Jersey has or- 
ganized an order of King’s Sons, and calls 
upon all men, commercial travellers in 
particular, to show their colors and de- 
clare for their king. Shall it be King 
Alcohol or shall it be King Manhood? 
Mr. Haines’s circular tells how he first 
thought to form this club and to multiply 
its number according to Ten Times One. 

A prominent manufacturer once said to 
him, ** If you can get the C. T’s to adopt 
this plan, it will open up a new era in 
commercial life.” 

A commercial traveller encounters this 
temptation perhaps more often than any 
other class of business men. It is to be 
regretted that truth compels us to state 
that he succumbs often to this temptation. 
Now is the time for him to make his de- 
cision. Shall fit be King Manhood or 
King Alcohol? 

There never was a time in the history 
of the world when a body of business men 
had such an opportunity to preach ‘ gos- 
pel temperance}” ; there never was a time 
when the wheels of commerce ran so fast 
as now, and there never was a time when 
the manipulators of commerce (the C. 
T’s) needed so much nerve, backbone, 
and fighting "courage as now; and there 
never was a time when so many of our 
friends, neighbors and brothers were ready 
and almost waiting to capitulate to such 
an army. 

Such a society as this is a necessity. 
It will be a true ‘‘ anti-poverty ” society. 
It will be an educational society, also. 
Ideas of industry, economy, honesty and 
true manhood will spring from it. 

Mr. Haines makes an estimate that per- 
haps sixty per cent of the C. T’s now 
‘‘take a drink” and are in the army of 
King Alcohol—the worst of all kings— 
the evil power which has caused the 
shedding of more tears, darkened more 
homes, wrecked more lives, added more 
woe to the world’s woes than all the mis- 


deeds of all the monarchs of the earth 
besides. 

He calls upon the forty per cent—the 
smaller army of King Manhood—to add 
to the world’s greatness by building hap- 
py homesand making our fellow-men rich, 
healthy and happy. 

All men are brothers, children of one 
Father, and must all join hands in an hon- 
est, earnest endeavor to bring to an end 
the reign of the worst king the world ever 
knew. The freemasonry of this army 
will soon be found everywhere. It will 
send its branches into every state and into 
every country. 

We print Mr. Haines’s circular and ex- 
tend a hearty welcome in the name of the 
Ten Times One workers: 


THE KING’S TEMPERANCE ARMY. 


IOox I= I10. 


There is an eminent physician in New 
York who has saved more than one man 
from himself by teaching him that it is 
better to live under ‘** King Manhood” 
than under ‘** King Alcohol.” Thus I 
took up the temperance cause, writing 
and speaking on it under the title of ** Un- 
der Which King?” Later on, having 
read ** Ten Times One Is Ten,” and also 
learning of the wonderful order of the 
*¢ King’s Daughters” and their work, I de- 
cided to try and start an order of ‘* King’s 
Sons.” 

We pride ourselves on living in a coun- 
try where ‘* Every man’s a king,” and, be- 
ing children of a king, (**‘ Our Heavenly 
Father,”) is it not your and my duty to 
do the King’s work? It being a fact that 
three-fourths of all the misery and crime 
of the earth’s people come through In- 
temperance, and believing that ézdzvid- 
ual temperance must precede the reform 
of the nation, and that each one must de- 
cide for himself ‘* Under Which King” 
he will serve, I have started the ‘‘ King’s 
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Temperance Army,” beginning with my- 
self. The first ten are already at work. 
I ask each one to pledge himself: 

1st— Zo Drink No Intoxicating Lig- 
uors. 

21— Zo Try and Get Ten Others To 
Join the Army. 

Who should join this army? I answer 
—inen who do not drink, as wellas those 
who do drink. The one for example’s 
sake, the other for safety. ‘* No man is 
sure he is temperate himself till he tries 
to make other people so.” 

The grand conviction is rapidly grow- 
ing that temperance is one of the most 
(if not the most) important subjects that 
can claim the attention of the country, 
and the results of this army should be as 
wide and as far-reaching as any organi- 
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zation in the world. There never was a 
time in the history of the world when 
business men had more need to preach 
‘*Gospel Temperance,” nor when so 
many of our friends and neighbors and 
brothers were ready and almost waiting 
to capitulate to ‘* King Manhood’s” de- 
mands as now. I fully believe it to be 
in the power of the temperance people of 
this country working on the ** Tex Zimes 
One Is Ten” principle to do away with 
the necessity of all legislation on this sub- 
ject. 

If we but wed/ zt and work for it, with 
all our souls, we may declare, by the pow- 
er God has given us, the reign of ‘* King 
Alcohol” shall cease. S. A. HAINEs. 

Netherwood, New Jersey. 





THE MINISTERING CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 


1885-86. 


RULE. 


Every Member of the League must try to do at least one Kind Deed every Day. 


Our Heavenly Father, who sends his 
angels on ceaseless errands of mercy to 
the earth, bids his children be as quick 
as the angels are to help all who are in 
need. He would have them be messen- 
gers of love to one another, bearing one 
another’s burdens, and brightening every 
day with kindly deeds. 

But it is hard even for grown people 
who have long known his will to remem- 
ber this, and how much harder for heed- 
less boys and girls always to bear in mind 
this Law of Love. It is so much easier 
to do the thing one likes rather than that 
which makes one’s neighbor happy; so 
much easier to think first of one’s own 
pleasure, and last of what will please an- 
other. 

And because selfish deeds come so easi- 
ly, and the right things are hard to do, we 
must be glad of all that will help us to 


keep the Lawof Love in mind. It was to 
be just such a help to English boys and girls 
that the Ministering Children’s League 
was formed a little more than a year ago; 
and when its Central Secretary came to 
this country, and brought with her the 
Rule and Prayer of the society, there were 
some among us who were very glad to wel- 
come them as helps for our own boys and 
girls. 

The first Branches of the Ministering 
Children’s League in this country were 
formed early in November, in New York 
city and Baltimore ; and others followed 
in different parts of the country, until now 
there are established one hundred Branch- 
es, whose memberships vary from two 
hundred in the larger to five in the small- 
er. 

The chain that binds these Ministering 
Children together has its links in twenty- 
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six states and territories, from Maine to 
California and Washington Territory, and 
from Montana and Minnesota to Texas 
and Florida. 

The organization of the League is of the 
simplest. All members are expected to 
try to keep the Rule, and to repeat the 
Prayer at least every Sunday; but each 
Branch is free to organize as it pleases, 
and to undertake any good work in which 
it may become interested. A Central Sec- 
retary keeps the list of Branches, and fur- 
nishes the cards and leaflets of the society 
as they are required ; but no report is ask- 
ed of the Branches, although such reports, 
when made, are always welcome. To 
cover the expenses of printing and postage, 
a charge is made of two cents apiece for 
the membership cards, and five cents a 
dozen for all leaflets of the society. 

The League is only making a begin- 
ning, but already many of its members are 
doing work for others, who are ‘ neigh- 
bors” indeed, but at a distance which is 
only bridged by these deeds of love. One 
Branch has given, within the year, $150 
to support a Chinese girl baby for five 
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years in an Orphanage at Shanghai. An- 
other has filled a large box with Christ- 
mas gifts for a school for colored children 
in the South. Still another, hearing of 
many families burnt out of their homes in 
a great forest fire, set to work to supply 
the children with books and toys. Their 
real needs were provided for by older 
hands, but the thought of seventy children 
without a doll or a book went straight to 
the heart of these ministering boys and 
girls, and they hastened to do what they 
could to cheer the homeless little ones. 

Other Branches have prepared gifts for 
poor and sick children; others formed 
themselves into Flower Missions during 
the summer, and most have done some- 
thing for outside people, while they tried 
to do their daily, loving, ministering deeds 
in their own homes. 

We shall be glad to increase the mem- 
bership of the League, and Associates are 
asked to send the leaflets to friends who 
are interested in any way in the care of 
children ; while the members themselves 
are desired to invite their boy and girl 
friends to join the League. 


+e 


MUSICAL TENS. 


A Lapy, who sends us the report from 
Cheltenham, writes that last winter she 
belonged to a Musical Ten who sang at 
hospitals, missions and homes every week. 
Here is a hint for many a group of girls 
and boys who have not yet found the 
best way in which they can work. Why 
should not a singing mission work won- 
ders? How few people there are who are 
not fond of music, though they may not 
be able to sing a note. Constant familiar- 
ity with good music is a great civilizer. 


Dr. Hale’s story of Christmas Waits in 
Boston shows what young people did one 
Christmas eve. Similar bands could do 
the same work among the poor. But let 
them go early in the evening, and with their 
bright Christmas Carols they may turn 
many a heart to remembering a purer life 
and many a step may be turned homeward 
that otherwise would have gone to the sa- 
One word, one strain of music, may 
Is it not worth try- 


loon. 
change a whole life. 
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STORY OF THE ‘‘ LILIES OF THE FIELD. ” 
SCRANTON. 


A pear friend has asked us to tell our 
story to the readers of LEND A HAND mag- 
azine. As it is such a simple one, per- 
haps only the youngest will be interested 
in what we have to tell about our work. 

We were first planted in Scranton, Pa., 
where we are growing in a large field. 
There are beds of us in other places—in 
New York, Bridgeton, N. J., Oxford, N. 
J., and Nanking, China. 

One of our dear little ** Lilies” in China 
was born ina heathen home. Her name is 
Love Isong. Shecame to school with her 
feet all bound up so that they would nev- 
er grow large. Our missionary told her 
mother that it was very wrong to bind up 
the feet and God would zo¢ be pleased. 
Love’s mother said she wished to be a 
Christian, so she took off the bindings, and 
now little Love goes skipping about with 
her feet nice and free. Some day, per- 
haps, she will teach all who become Chris- 
tians that it is very wrong to bind up their 
feet, and so by and by a@/ the little girls 
We ‘* Lilies” 
are very much interested in this school in 
Nanking ; we send money there every year 
and our missionary writes us lovely letters. 

The ‘‘Lilies ” there wanted to earn some 
money for our society, so thev picked their 
flower seeds and sent them to us to sell. 
They said that the money we took in 
should be counted as ¢he/r contribution. 
Every one was glad to have these beauti- 
ful Chinese lady’s-slippers, so they paid us 
well. Besides our school in China we help 
a number of objects here in our own coun- 
try—a school in Hyrum, Utah, the 7%2é- 
une Fresh-air Fund, etc., etc. We pray 
over everything we give away. 

Our meetings are held on Saturday 
morning ; we open with singing and short 
prayers in which nearly all the ‘* Lilies ” 


will have z7ce large feet. 


REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 
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take part. We repeat Bible verses, and 
then take the collection which is very ex- 
citing, the ‘‘ Lilies” are so eager to drop 
their money into the plate for Jesus. Dur- 
ing the time our teacher tells us about our 
mission objects, we hem towels for the 
‘¢ Home for the Friendless.” The boys 
wanted to do something, too, so they were 
told to make horse-lines, because they 
thought Lemming towels was not manly 
enough. We love missionary-meetings, 
but the little boy who looks like one of 
Raphael’s cherubs is the most devoted. 
One day when we met, he was suffering 
with a bad cold, and was told that he must 
not go to the meeting, because that morn- 
ing it was held at such a distance, he might 
expose himself and add to his cold, but, if 
he felt better in the afternoon, he could go 
to his friend’s party, which was just across 
the street. He gave a true * Lily” an- 
swer when he said: ‘‘ If Ican’t goto the 
missionary-meeting this morning, I wort 
go to the party this afternoon.” 

We have some dear little babies in our 
field, we call them ‘+ Lily-buds ”—they are 
very cute; theirnamesare: Jamie Linen, 
Max Jessup, Helen Boies, Mary Dickson, 
Roderick Beebe and Marjorie Kingsbury. 
They do not come to our meetings for they 
would be too noisy. but their sweet little 
dimpled hands have often been held out 
to give money to Jesus. 

We have one ‘‘ Lily” in heaven, we 
call her the ** Transplanted Lily.” Jesus 
wanted a ‘* Lily” to be with the children 
around the throne, and he took her away 
from us. Before she died she said: ‘+I 
shall always be a Lily,” so her name has 
been kept onthe roll. She left a large be- 
quest which was sent to help the heathen 
whom she always prayed and worked for. 
We * Lilies ” love to get presents. Some 
time ago Dr. Charles Robinson sent each 
‘*Lily ” a book called **Sermons in Songs.” 
The reason he sent them was because he 
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thought of us when he wrote about the 
‘¢ Spiritual Lilies” in a sermon called the 
Prince’s Bride. 

Besides the ‘‘ Real Lilies” there are a 
great many older ‘ Lilies” called ** Hon- 
orary Lilies.” Once one of them asked 
whether ¢hey were the ‘‘ Faded Lilies.” 
No indeed! they are fresher than we, be- 
cause they have enjoyed Jesus’ love longer. 
Jesus’ love keeps ** Lilies” fresh. 

Many of our ‘** Honoraries” are grow- 
ing in fields 6,000 miles away; they are 
missionaries teaching the heathen about 
Jesus’ love. The ‘* Honorary Lilies” who 
grow in New York are Dr. Charles Robin- 
son, Dr. John Hall, Rev. Wilbur Crafts, 
Mrs. Crafts, Mrs. Bottome and Dr. Ormis- 
ton. And in Scranton ‘‘Honorary Lilies” 
preach in nearly every pulpit. With all 
these ‘* Honorary Lilies” our fragrance 
goesagreat way. When we are older we 
hope to graduate into ‘** King’s Daugh- 
ters,” and the boys into ** Royal Guards.” 
Then the ** Lily Buds” will take our 
places. 

We have some things to remember every 
day: it is called the ** Lé7y Creed”: 

ist. Whatisittobea Christian? This 
answer was once made by a little girl: 
*¢ To bea Christian is to do as Christ would 
do if he were a little girl and lived in our 
house.” 

2d. Count my blessings and thank God 
for each one, most of all for Jesus who 
bought me and the Holy Spirit who is here 
to stay. Once a poor child who attended 
a mission school for the first time came 
back very happy and said to her compan- 
ions: ** Just think, Jesus has come to live 
in our alley!” 

3d. Every time I commit a sin I must 
ask God to forgive it. Gracie said one 
day : ‘** Mamma, whenever I commita sin 


I go into my room and repent it.” 

4th. 
A lovely story is told about some little girls 
whom the king gave a lot of thread to 
weave, and told them when they were in 
trouble tocometohim. After a week they 


I must always go to God for help. 
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came to report, but their webs were all 
tangled except one. She came with a 
smiling face to present her work, and the 
king asked how it was that Zer work was 
so different. She said: **O I always 
went to the &7zg when I got into a tangle.” 


5th. I should do at least one act a day 
that costs me something, to show I love 
Jesus. 

6th. I must pray forall our objects avd 


earn money for them. 

One of the ** Lilies” was very ill with 
scarlet fever during the past winter ; when 
she recovered she gave five dollars as a 
thank-offering for return of health. Her 
little brother wished to give some extra 
money, too, so he had his pretty curls cut 
off'and sold them to his mother for a do//ar. 
The thank-offering and the money for the 
hair were both put into the new chapel 
which they are building for the Good-will 
Mission in N. Y. 

The ** Lilies ” will close their little story 
with their motto, 

“ Look away to Jesus, 
Look away from all, 
Then you will not stumble, 
Then you will not fall,” 
and their year verse, 
*¢ As for God, his way is perfect.” 





GERMANTOWN. 


Ar the close of the first season, I think 
I can unhesitatingly pronounce the club a 
success, not from the amount of good it 
has done, but from the amount of good the 
members have received from the thought 
they havegivento others. I have been able 
to see many times how the thought of the 
pledge and motto have gone with the chil- 
dren into their school work and helped 
them over hard places. 

Our school has received a sweeter spirit 
through the influence of the club; the 
cloak-room is kept in order daily by a com- 
mittee, and another committee for the play 
ground makes it a place where the boys 
and girls play together as loving brothers 
and sisters. The little ones are well tak- 
en care of and petty jealousies are ban- 
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ished. Especially, I have seen the good 
effect on the boys. 

Until the first of July we helped provide 
lunch fora charity kindergarten. A large 
box of books and toys and a package of 
aprons were sent to the ‘* Home for the 
Friendless,” New York. Flowers were 
taken to sick people, Easter letters writ- 
ten, two little boys in the hospital cheered 
by gifts both for body and mind, and the 
baby of a poor woman furnished with an 
outfit of clothes. In June we had a ‘ dai- 
sy day,” taking to the hospital enough of 
daisies and other flowers to give a bouquet 
to each patient. 

In the winter we held a ‘‘ doll show,” 
by which we made thirteen dollars. Ten 
of this has been given to the Country Week 
Association to send to the country for a 
week a poor Italian family from one of 
the miserable courts of Philadelphia, the 
children of whom had never seez the coun- 
try. The club has helped in furnishing 
clothes for their trip. 

Our last meeting, in the form of a _pic- 
nic, was held in the woods. The chil- 
dren agreed it was the nicest picnic they 
ever had, but it was only because they 
tried to make others have a good time in- 
stead of themselves. 

We have to suspend our meetings dur- 
ing the summer, as nearly every one leaves 
town, but we hope not on that account to 
cease lending a hand. 

Our club numbers thirty-four. 
This includes six ladies. 
year, as the club has grown so large, it 
would be better to divide it into tens, and 
let each ten hold its meetings and make 
its plans weekly, and the whole club meet 


now 
Perhaps next 


but once a month. 
I want to get the club into some active 


temperance work. I hope to have some 


good members of our Y. W. C. T. U. 
come from this club some day. 

One thing our boys and girls have been 
doing would be a good idea for all clubs. 
They have been picking up and destroy- 
ing all the sensational and sometimes worse 
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newspapers that they find in the street or 
are thrown into their yards. This is their 


own idea. 





LYNN, MASS. 

THERE is not so much to tell as we wish 
there were about the doings of our club 
since the last report, more than a year ago. 

We have become interested in a negro 
boy, twenty years old, who is in the state’s 
prison at Charlestown. 

Friends of the prisoners are allowed to 
send them boxes of ‘+ goodies” for any 
public holiday. So we have sent Tom 
several boxes of fruit and cake, and he has 
written us a very nice letter since the last 
box, which we sent for the Fourth of July. 
We mean to keep him for a permanent 
protégé. 

In May we sent a committee to pick 
wild blue violets, which they made into 
little bouquets and carried to a man at 
the Lynn City Hospital. 

He had been thrown from his lumber 
wagon several weeks before and been 
badly hurt, but was better at this time. 
And we thought it would please him to 
have some violets to give to other pa- 
tients, beside a bunch for himself. 

At the meetings, we have made some 
pretty scrap-books for the children’s hos- 
pital, but they are not all finished yet. 

This year we are trying to have occa- 
sional meetings all summer, but they are 
not so well attended as in winter. 

We have four new members since last 
year. Our old constitution having proved 
inadequate to our needs, we made a new 
one last winter, and we have four officers 


now, a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary and treasurer, instead of only a 
The 


president and secretary as last year. 
boys and girls are interested in the club, 
and willing to work. But it is sometimes 
a little puzzling to know what a club of 
young people, most of whom are not yet 
out of school, can do to lend a hand. 
During the school months they are so busy, 
and in vacation many of them are away. 
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We should be very glad of suggestions 
from other clubs as to possible work for 
us. 





CHELTENHAM, PA. 


Last summer I saw several copies of 
the magazine, LENp A Hanp, and in read- 
ing the accounts of the different clubs I 
determined to put into form some ideas that 
had been forcing themselves upon my mind 
for some time. I formed three Tens in 
my Bible Class of thirty girls and we call- 
ed ourselves the Earnest Workers of St. 
Paul’s Church. We ordered badges and 
have been wearing them since January 
and doing good, earnest work all win- 
ter. Meetings have been held every other 
Thursday afternoon for five months. 

The tangible and visible work before 
Christmas was collecting pictures and 
verses and making scrap-books for hos- 
pitals; and since Christmas sewing on 
little babies’ outfits for poor families in our 
neighborhood and for St. Mary’s Home 
in Philadelphia. 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WE have had during the year eight 
meetings held, with one exception, at pri- 
vate houses, either the parsonage or my 
own home. 

At the first meeting, besides some mu- 
sical exercises by the boys, we had a talk 
upon Lexington and Concord. The sec- 
ond meeting was wholly devoted to busi- 
ness. The third meeting was given up to 
the answering of questions on the govern- 
ment of the United States, which had 
been given previously. At the next we 
had questions about George Washington. 
During March and April we had questions 
about events that had happened during 
those months in other years, the battle of 
the Merrimack and Monitor, assassination 
of Lincoln, etc. 

The boys have raised during the year 
$30.50 for our Home Work organization 
and about $10.00 for a child’s cot in our 
hospital. 


Hand. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 

Our Society has for its members all the 
children and young people of the Sunday- 
school of the Channing Memorial Church. 
Our officers are elected by the members 
from among the older boys and girls and 
from the teachers and officers of the Sun- 
day-school. 

We raise our money by contributions 
every Sunday and by occasional entertain- 
ments that we give in the Sunday-school 
rooms. 

We meet on Sundays after Sunday- 
school, whenever we have anything to talk 
over, and at other times and places when 
and where our work calls us together. 
Our work runs within no fixed lines; we 
merely try to lend a helping hand whenever 
and wherever we find a chance. We are 
in our fifth year and opportunities grow 
as we look for them. 

We have helped the ‘* Country Week ” 
by yearly contributions, educated half a 
Crow Indian at Mr. Bond’s school in 
Montana, sent a Christmas box to the 
girls in one of our Rhode Island reform 
schools, etc., etc., but where we find our- 
selves most of use is right here at home 
among the old and the poor and the sick 
who are our neighbors. 

For several years we have found that it 
worked well to dress our Sunday-school 
tree over again, give or make gifts, and 
invite eighty or more poor children to 
come and have a good time with us, many 
of these children being from families that 
we know and homes we have visited. 

Our Lending Library has grown and 
flourished since it was started a year ago 
last March, and we now have a library of 
seventy-eight books and many periodicals 
and newspapers, which are carried about 
by members of the Society, at intervals of 
a week or two, to twenty-five different 
men and women, too old or too ill to get 
books from the public library. These old 
people are our especial care at Christmas 
and at Thanksgiving, and we find many 
ways of helping them all the time, as we 
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( become old friends and learn to know the 

: troubles and difficulties of their lives. 
We find work for the strong, tend the 
sick, or give free rides to the beaches in 


; summer where they are needed. 

| We have lately been interested in mak- 

ing scrap-books for the Day Nursery that 
F has just been started here, and we want 


to take a special interest in sick children 
: since our minds were turned in this direc- 
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tion by hearing of a little cripple, to whom 
we gave an Easter gift this year. 

At our last meeting we voted to sub- 
scribe for LENp A Hanp. Work is ly- 
ing all round about us to be done and 
we are ready to do it, and we find much 
help in learning wise methods by reading 
the reports of what other people are doing 
and how they are doing it. 
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— REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 
Boston. Children’s Mission totheChil-  ceipts, $6,916.77 ; expenses, $1,609.48. 
dren of the Destitute. Thirty-eighth CLEVELAND, O. Cleveland Domestic 
7 Annual Report. President, William Training School, Second Annual Re- 
; H. Baldwin; Secretary, Samuel B. port. Presédent, Miss Lucy Buell; 
> Cruft. This mission is to poor, neglect- — Secretary, Miss Frances E.Groff. The 
e ed children, and is supported in a great society trains children for domestic ser- 

degree by children. A home in the city vice in its various branches. Current 
is temporarily provided and childrenare _ receipts, $121.95 ; expenses, $136.25. 
a i sent to good homes in the country. Harrrorp. American Asylum for the 
l i Current receipts, $29,812.71 ; expenses, Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
° : $29,980.38. Seventy-first Annual Report. Pres?- 
1 Burrato. Charity Organization Soci- dent, Hon. Francis B. Cooley; Secre- 
: - ety. Ninth Annual Report. Pres’- tary, Atwood Collins. The asylum is 
aa dent, Edwin T. Evans; Secretary, supported by the New England states 
. Nathaniel S. Rosenau. The society to provide education and instruction for 


strives by the combined efforts of church- 
t es and societies to relieve poverty and 
l ; prevent pauperism. 
l BripGeport. Assoctated Charities for 
) Industrial Relief. First Annual Re- 


the deaf and dumb. Current receipts, 
$55.357-63; expenses, $56,992.29. 
New York. Soctety Zo Befriend Work- 
tng-girls. First Annual Report. Pres- 
édent, Julius S. Ehrich; 7Zvreasurer, 


, port. President, Mrs. H. H. Pyle; William F. King. The society is form- 

t é Secretary, Mrs. Tracy B. Warren. ed to befriend needy working-girls, to 
: ‘+ The object of the society is to remedy provide instruction, a cheerful, cleanly 

| - the evils of street-begging and indiscrim- home and relief in illness. Current re- 

a inate alms-giving.” The current re- — ceipts, $4,752.65 ; expenses, $4,740.47. 
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e | Nunnery, from where they are farmed out them and allow them to die of heat and 
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A LETTER FROM A PRISONER. 


Ir is so certain that one-half the world 
does not know how the other half lives 
that we are sure that the ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent who do not live in 
prisons know but little of the thoughts of 
the one-tenth per cent who are inside 
prison walls. 

Such ignorance makes us wish to pub- 
lish the following letter from a prisoner. 
His friend and correspondent, who sends 
it to us, speaks with great confidence of 
his sincerity, and sends us the letter as a 
fair illustration of the comments made by 
prisoners on the aflairs of men ‘‘ out- 
side.” 


Dear Madam: 

I have your letter of the 13th, writ- 
ten on Lake Superior, and I hope you may 
enjoy and be benefited by your trip over 
that magnificent and healthful body of wa- 
ter. I was over that same route myself 
in 1879. I went on an excursion by way 
of the lakes to Duluth, and to St. Paul by 
rail. I have clearly in memory nearly all 
points of interest in the journey, and the 
beauty and freshness of those scenes often 
occur to me in aggravating contrast with 
my present situation. I often wish I had 
located at some spot in those northern 
woods, and kept away from cities forever. 
Before we came to Mackinaw we stopped 
at a little island called St. Helena, I think, 
only a few acres in extent, but covered 
with a heavy growth of pine and fir trees, 
with hard sand paths running through the 
woods and down to the water again in 
every direction, standing cool and green 
and beautiful in the wide, deep waters of 
the lake; I think it one of the loveliest 
spots I have ever seen. I climbed the 
hill at Mackinaw and saw the historic old 
fortress over which the French, British 
and American flags have successively wav- 


ed. I think the waters ot those lakes, es- 
pecially of Superior, must be the purest 
and clearest on earth. Lying in the St. 
Mary river (at the ‘‘ soo ” as they call it), 
on the Canada side, we could see the 
rocks and pebbles on the bottom, if I re- 
member right, at a depth of thirty-five or 
forty feet, as clearly and perfectly as if 
looking through glass. I would like to 
be able to take a plunge in a pool like 
that just now ; but after all it is refreshing 
to be able to think of such deep, cool 
places in fiery weather like this, when hot 
winds come from the south and east, not 
tempered by leagues of cold water, nor 
perfumed by pine forests, but strangled 
and polluted by volumes of bitumin- 
ous soot from adjacent smoke stacks. I 
am not kicking, however, nor is there 
much reason for it, for thousands and 
millions of honest working-men are shar- 
ing this fate. They are breathing the 
close, hot air of foundries, rolling mills, 
cake ovens, and oil refineries, that others 
may pass the heated terms in the mount- 
ains, or at the sea-shore; and all they 
get for this is about what I get—an exist- 
ence. If there were no life beyend this 
one, it is they who would be losers, for 
it is they who will certainly receive the 
greatest compensation. One would sup- 
pose it easy enough for a rich man to be 
honest, if he so desired; easy for him to 
combat and strangle those ‘+ inherited ten- 
dencies to steal” of which you speak ; 
but this is not always the case. Thieves 
do not spring from any grade or condition 
of society, but are found in all. There 
is many a dishonest man who never steals 
anything, nor wrongsany one, but this, be- 
cause of absence of temptation and op- 
portunity. 

The tendency you speak of is as old 
as humanity, and as common and univer- 
sal as its mother, selfishness. It is con- 
fined to no particular class of men, nor 
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does it belong wholly to a low order of 
intelligence. I am not now painting all 
men black,to bring them on my own 
level; for I do not want them on my 
own level. I wish that as I am a thief 
that I were the only one in the world, and 
that all else were honest; then I would 
have something to strive after, and there 
would be no relapse occasioned by the 
mortifying spectacle of my ideal fouling 
itself and vanishing away entirely ere I 
reached it. But are all men honest? or 
are any great share of them honest? 
Look at the newspapers! Unfortu- 
nately—mark me—unfortunately, in one 
sense at least, prisoners are permitted to 
seethem. Boodlers! Boodlers!! Boo- 
dlers!!! City governments are rotten. 
Legislatures are bribed, and millionaires 
are accused of all manner of crime, some 
of them convicted, but none punished. 
Where is the example, the ideal, for a 
sinner to aim at? A goody-goody story 
or example is one thing, and actual life 
in the wide world quite another. The 
tendencies you speak of are not confined 
to the vulgar, the low-born, or the un- 
educated ; they are everywhere. and they 
appear in all phases of life. The other 
day, according to the papers, an investigat- 
ing committee discovered that the man- 
agement of the Jeffersonville prison was 
rotten—that every officer from the Warden 
down was ‘standing in for his bit’ and 
defrauding the state ; that even the Chap- 
lain (holy man) was working a peculiar 
little racket of his own, and fleecing his 
sheep out of their few dollars by pretend- 
ing to use his influence in securing par- 
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dons for them. Now these are the men 
who go before prison conventions and dis- 
cuss the subject of crime and the possible 
reformation of criminais as if the latter 
were some strange and peculiar specie of 
animals, whose habits, motives, etc., could 
only be understood by close study during 
long experience. It is proverbial that a 
bad example is far more effective than a 
good one; and I know, as well as I know 
anything, that the hypocrisy of that Chap- 
lain, read as it has been in nearly every 
prison cell throughout the whole land, 
will work more evil than fifty good men 
will be able to overcome. 

In common desires and _ inclinations 
men do not differ so much from their fel- 
lows. This tendency to appropriate the 
property of others is as old as the hills, 
and is strong in every man; it is merely 
selfishness—the love of money, the love 
of ease, of display, or of excitement; but 
in some it is held in check by the force of 
circumstances, or by the authority of bet- 
ter motives and sentiments. Some are 
without the aid of these and so this self- 
ishness is manifested ina more violent and 
aggravated form. In order that a thief 
may reform, he must cultivate his better 
nature so as to overcome this selfishness ;- 
he must have an honest ambition, and the 
hope that it will sometime be gratified, 
and he must have an ideal, and a certain- 
ty that there is a height of honesty and 
respectability in life that is more than a 
chimera ; without these lights he is in a 
sea of doubt—at the mercy of every 
storm. I will write on the 4th. : 

Very truly your friend. 
* oe * 
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WORK OF CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS. 


Proressor Morris has been showing 
the people of Australia the uses of Charity 
Organizations. We give some extracts 
from his article : 

The first use of a Charity Organization 
Society is to try to supply wisdom and 
prudence in the exercise of charity. Its 
chief business should be to obtain and dis- 
seminate information. It does not seek to 
diminish the amount expended on charity, 
but to prevent waste, and to see that the 
money, which is spent, be spent in such 
a way as not to hurt the recipients. Pro- 
miscuous giving and professional begging 
are closely connected as cause and effect. 





The secretary of a Charitable Organi- 
zation Society must be a sensible man, 
readily open to sympathy, and yet not 
likely to be taken in—a man full of re- 
sources and not wanting in courage. And, 
unfortunately for the Society, such a man, 
being likely to prosper in private busi- 
ness, being the sort of man who would 


be eminently useful to business men, would 
be an expensive article. Nevertheless, | 
firmly believe the man could be found 
and would be well worth a good salary. 





The business of a Charity Organization 
should be to inform, not to administer, to 
check misuse of money, to direct, to ad- 
vise. Its office is rather that of a torch- 
boy in the fog, who shows you where to 
walk. 

If people generally do not know that 
they are doing harm by giving without 
inquiry to every one that asks, the Charity 
Organization Society, by leaflet, by pam- 
phlet, by report, is needed to drill into the 
heads of every one this truth. 





A Charity Organization Society has a 
second work to do in the way of prevent- 
ing societies from occupying the same 
ground. The worst of overlapping in 
charitable work is that it usually leaves 
gaps. 


PROFIT SHARING. 


A CORRESPONDENT ina large manufact- 
uring place writes us as follows : 

Our Profit-sharing Scheme is firmly es- 
tablished, and throughout the country 
there are this year many followers, not to 
be sure of us, but after the old French 
and English pattern. A little something 
doubtless we have done towards attracting 
interest to it in this country. 

I find no trouble whatever in getting well 
along with anything I choose to do, as be- 
tween employés and myself. I never 
think of such a thing as *¢ ignorant labor” 
and do not meet it. We have the average 
variety, from the highest to the lowest, 
but there is plenty of that which is intel- 
ligent to fully rule by influence. 

The library is used about as much as I 


had expected, or could be expected for a 
beginning. Next winter we shall throw 
some fresh life into it by getting an oc- 
casional illustrated lecture by a literary 
club. When the start is well made, I 
think there will be no trouble in keeping 
say 100 books out right along. I have 
borrowed one bit of philosophy from the 
old writers—to never expect too much, and 
thus avoid disappointment. In starting 
Profit-sharing I made no ado about it and 
had no expectations; in starting the li- 
brary, ditto. By letting them go along 
and grow in the natural way, with such 
encouragement as could be given, and 
feeling satisfied with whatever progress 
is made, there is then no room for a break- 
down in the policy. 
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